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MAJORITY  REPORT 


[Read  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  March  21,  1842.] 

Mr  WRIGHT,  from  the  Select  Committee  appointed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  examine  and  ascertain  if  the  authorities  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  have,  knowingly  and  wilfully,  violated  any 
of  the  conditions  of  Stephen  Girard’s  Will,  respectfully 

REPORT: 

That  your  Committee,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  facts  submitted  to 
them,  and  to  make  a  proper  examination  of  the  subject,  visited  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  occupied  some  ten  days  in  the  examination 
of  witnesses  and  documentary  evidence  of  various  kinds.  They  also 
visited  the  edifice,  which  is  now  in  progress  of  erection,  designed  for 
the  Orphan  College.  From  the  facts,  it  appears  that  Stephen  Girard 
died  in  the  month  of  December,  18:31,  devising,  by  will,  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  his  immense  estate,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  College  for 
the  education,  maintenance  and  support  of  '■'■'poor  male  white  Orphan 
children;’’’’  and  the  “  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Citizens  of  Philadelphia" 
are  named  as  the  Trustees;  and  it  is  also  enjoined  on  the  Executors 
named  in  his  will  “ to  close  the  concerns  of  his  estate  as  expeditiously 
as  possible ,”  and  to  see  that  his  intention  in  respect  to  the  residue  of 
his  estate  (which  includes  a  portion  of  the  College  fund,)  '■'■should  be 
strictly  complied  with.’’  The  first  question  that  seemed  to  be  raised 
by  the  inquiry,  was,  whether  there  had  been  a  violation  of  the  will, 
"■knowingly  and  wilfully made  by  the  incorporated  authorities  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  trustees  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  benevolent  designs  and  intentions  of  a  great  man,  who  was  dis¬ 
posed  that  almost  the  whole  of  an  immense  estate,  accumulated  at  the 
expense  of  the  toil  and  industry  of  a  long  life,  exclusively  devoted  to 
habits  of  industry  and  economy,  should  be  set  apart  to  ameli  rate 
and  improve  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  poor.  To  say  that  there 
had  been  a  departure  from  the  terms  of  the  will,  with  full  kncncledge 
and  a  bad  mind ,  by  the  city  councils,  as  the  representatives  of  the 
mayor,  aldermen  and  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  would,  perhaps,  be  assu¬ 
ming  more  than  is  the  legitimate  duties  of  the  committee.  But  to  say 
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the  instrument  had  been  violated,  and  the  sacred  trust,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  defeated,  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  truth.  And  it  will  be  reserved 
for  the  opinion  of  others  to  pronounce,  that  it  was  done  “wilfully  and 
knowingly.” 

Your  committee  can  easily  conceive  of  a  case  where  a  departure 
may  be  made  by  a  trustee  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  at  the  same 
time,  have  been  influenced  by  the  best  of  motives,  in  a  disposition  to 
carry  out  what  he  regarded  as  the  strict  requirement  enjoined  upon 
him.  We  shall,  in  this  matter,  rather  be  disposed  to  present  the  ease 
as  it  is,  to  the  House,  with  all  the  evidence,  as  the  proper  tribunal  to 
decide  the  question,  than  to  pronounce  a  judgment  which  the  House 
might  reverse;  to  be  the  accusers  at  the  bar  of  the  Mouse,  in  the 
name  and  on  behalf  of  “the  poor  male  white  orphan  children”  of  this 
State  and  the  Union,  than  to  sit  upon  the  judgment  seat  and  pass  sen¬ 
tence  on  their  guardians.  Under  this  view',  then,  w'hat  are  the  facts? 
The  words  of  the  will  are:  “  Whereas ,  I  have  been  for  a  long  time 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  educating  the  poor,  and  of  placing 
tlbem ,  by  the  early  cultivation  of  their  minds,  and  the  development  of 
their  moral  principles,  above  the  many  temptations  to  'which,  through 
poverty  and  ignorance  they  are  exposed  ;  and  I  am  particularly  de¬ 
sirous  to  provide  for  such  a  number  o] poor  male  white  orphan  children 
as  can  be  trained  in  one  institution ,  a  better  education,  as  well  as  a 
more  comfortable  maintenance ,  than  they  usually  receive  from  the 
application  of  the  public  funds.”  And  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  laudable  design  he  appropriates  the  sum  of  “  two  millions  of 
dollars ”  out  of  the  residue  of  his  personal  estate,  “ part  thereof  to 
apply  and  expend  so  much  of  that  sum  as  may  be  necessary  in  erect¬ 
ing,  as  soon  as  practicably  map  be,  a  permanent  College,  with  suit¬ 
able  out-buildings,  sufficiently  spacious  for  the  residence  and  accom¬ 
modation  of  at  least  three  hundred  scholars,  the  requisite  teachers,  cj-e.” 

Then  follows  a  very  minute  detail  of  the  building,  describing  every 
part  of  it.  It  should  be  made  of  durable  materials,  “and  in  the  most 
permanent  manner,  avoiding  needless  ornament,  and  attending 
chiefly  to  the  strength,  convenience  omd  neatness  of  the  whole.”  He  de¬ 
scribes  its  length,  breadth  and  dimensions,  the  number  of  stories,  and 
the  space  between  each;  the  number  of  rooms  and  their  dimensions; 
the  size  of  the  cellar  windows,  and  what  portion  should  be  above  and 
what  below  the  surface  of  the  ground;  the  stair- ways,  and  the  thick¬ 
ness  and  width  of  the  steps;  the  thickness  of  the  wall  and  its  height; 
how  far  it  should  be  carried  above  the  roof,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  should  be  capped;  the  iron  balconies  which  should  be  placed  around 
the  windows  of  the  second  and  third  stories;  and  in  short,  a  most  parti¬ 
cular  statement  is  given  of  the  whole  building,  clearly  and  evidently 
showdng  that  it  was  not  his  design  to  have  anything  ornamental  about 
it;  but  that  as  much  of  the  fund  as  could  be,  should  be  left  for  the 
purposes  of  education. 

“  In  rnimder  particulars,”  he  says,  “  not  here  noticed,  utility  and 
good  taste  should  determine.”  From  the  whole  tenor  of  the  will  it  is 
plain  and  manifest  what  kind  of  a  building  Mr.  Girard  designed,  and 
what  kind  of  a  College  he  would  have  erected  had  his  life  been  spared 
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a  few  years  longer.  The  witnesses  examined  on  this  part  of  ihecase 
all  concur  in  the  statement  that  Mr.  Girard,  in  the  erection  of  all  his 
buildings,  was  governed  by  no  rules  or  orders  of  architecture  ;  but 
ever  blended  good  taste  with  the  durability  of  the  work,  and  “  re¬ 
garded  himself  not  only  as  a  good  banker,  merchant,  and  farmer,  but 
also  a  good  builder.”  He  was  averse  to  ornament,  and  was  a  “  utili¬ 
tarian,”  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Duane,  rather  than  a  man  of  taste. 
Mr.  Duane  also  says :  “  Mr.  Girard  was  a  good  judge  of  language — ex¬ 
cellent — no  better.”  “That  his  own  designs  were  clearly  made  out 
in  his  will.  His  will  contains  his  own  designs,  and  that  of  no  other 
person,  in  relation  to  the  College.”  It  was  a  plain,  substantial  build¬ 
ing  that  he  had  in  view  when  he  dictated  his  last,  will  to  Mr.  Duane; 
and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  mistake  or  misconception,  all  the 
prominent  points  are  particularly  named  and  described:  so  much  so, 
in  fact,  that  Mr.  Duane  supposes,  (and  who  could  doubt  it,)  that,  with 
the  aid  of  a  skilful  gentleman,  the  building  could  have  been  erected, 
and  he  was  consequently  opposed  to  advertising  for  plans,  and  offering 
premiums  for  a  model.  He  states,  further,  “that  he  took  the  most 
anxious  pains  to  do  in  writing  what  Mr.  Girard  would,  if  he  had  been 
a  painter,  exhibited  on  canvass.”  “That  when  these  pictures,  plans 
and  models  were  exhibited  in  the  Hall  of  Independence,  I  went  there 
to  look  at  them.  The  impression  made  upon  me  was  of  a  very  painful 
character.  I  fancied  to  myself,  what  Mr.  Girard  himself  would  have 
thought  if  he  could  have  risen  from  the  grave  and  looked  on  them.  I 
do  not  think  he  would  have  been  pleased.  If  he  had  lived  I  do  not 
believe  he  would  have  built  the  College  according  to  any  of  those  plans, 
but  according  to  his  own;  and  to  be  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of 
these  impressions,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  necessary  only  to  go  to  the 
front  of  the  College,  open  the  will,  and  compare  the  one  with  the  other.” 
From  the  minute  detail  in  the  will — from  the  expression  made  by  Mr. 
Girard  in  his  life  time — from  his  known  character,  in  his  business 
habits,  as  having  an  eye  ever  to  the  durability  of  the  work  he  was 
erecting  rather  than  anything  ornamental — from  the  remarks  made 
by  the  gentleman  most  intimate  with  him,  at,  and  about  the  time  the 
plan  upon  which  the  present  building  was  adopted,  there  seems  to  be 
but  one  opinion  that  can  be  based  upon  all  the  facts,  and  the  result  of 
calm  and  deliberate  reflection — that  Mr.  Girard  designed  to  have  a 
College  erected  according  to  his  own  notions,  and  those  are  as  expli¬ 
citly  laid  down  in  his  will  as  language  can  express  them. 

That  his  mind  was  turned  to  the  contemplation  of  the  subject,  as  to 
the  best  means  of  conferring  upon  the  orphaned  thousands  of  poor 
and  destitute  children,  the  blessings  of  an  education — of  raising  them 
from  obscurity,  and  want,  and  degradation,  and  placing  them  beyond 
the  influence  of  those  measures,  which  but  too  often  control  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  the  poor  when  surrounded  by  the  corrupt  examples  of  vice 
and  immorality — that  it  was  to  reward  merit,  though  clothed  in  rags— 
to  rear  up  and  educate  a  class  of  men  and  make  them  ornaments  to 
society,  who,  otherwise,  might  go  through  the  world  in  the  humblest 
sphere — or,  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  spend  a  life  within  the  walls  of  a 
penitentiary,  or  atione  for  the  commission  of  a  crime  at  the  foot  of  the 
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gallows — to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor  orphans  in  his  own 
language — “  by  the  early  education  of  their  minds,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  moral  principles,  above  the  many  temptations  to  winch, 
through  poverty  and  ignorance,  they  arc  exposed.''1  This,  says  Mr. 
Duane,  was  Mr.  Girard’s  own  language;  and  he  further  adds:  “that 
I  have  heard  Mr.  Girard  speak  in  relation  to  the  orphans’  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  to  their  contemplated  amelioration,  while  the  tears  rolled 
down  his  cheeks.”  It  was  for  this  noble  and  exalted  purj.'ose,  that  he 
wish  1  his  giant  fortune  to  be  applied.  Not,  that  a  palace  of  Grecian 
splendor  should  be  piled  up  to  beautify  and  adorn  the  city.  Me  had 
already  dealt  out,  with  a  lavish  hand,  to  “  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
Citizens  of  Philadelphia,”  for  the  purposes  of  general  improvement, 
and  to  relieve  them  from  taxation. 

Plow  has  the  high  and  responsible  trust  committed  to  the  Councils 
of  Philadelphia  been  discharged?  What  has  become  of  the  fund  of 
iv;o  millions  of  dollars,  set  apart  for  the  building  of  a  College,  and 
the  support,  maintenance,  and  education  of  poor  male  white  orphan 
children  ? 

We  learn  from  the  evidence,  that  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1833, 
the  corner  stone  of  the  Girard  College  was  laid,  and  from  that  time 
to  tins,  the  work  has  been  progressing.  The  Councils  publicly  adver¬ 
tised  for  plans  to  be  offered,  and  awarded  premiums.  Of  all  those  sub¬ 
mitted,  none  of  them  were  adopted  ;  not,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  because 
they  did  not  correspond  with  the  description  in  the  will,  but  (it  would 
be  no  more  than  fair  to  infer,)  because  none  of  them  embraced  a 
design  so  magnificent  as  the  present  structure  contemplates.  The 
plan  of  Thomas  U.  Walter,  Esq.  with  additions  and  alterations  made 
at  the  suggestion  of  Councils,  was  the  one  agreed  upon,  and  after 
which  the  building  was  to  be  erected. 

It  is  not  denied,  but  the  College  conforms  to  the  will,  in  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  building,  independent  of  the  extension  made  necessary  by 
the  porticoes  at  each  end,  and  the  flanking  colonades,  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  range  of  steps  to  approach  it.  The  order  of  the  building, 
in  the  language  of  the  architects  examined,  is  Grecian  Corinthian, 
copied  from  the  monument  of  Lysicralus,  or  Lantern  of  Demosthenes 
at  Athens,  and  said  by  Mr.  Strickland,  to  be  “  the  most  sumptuous 
order  of  architecture  as  well  as  the  most  expensive;” — and  although 
not  completed,  the  edifice  is  sufficiently  under  way  to  convey  to  the 
mind  the  strongest  impression  of  its  grandeur  and  magnificence.  The 
building  is  peripeteral,  or  surrounded  by  thirty-four  Grecian  Corinth¬ 
ian  columns,  six  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  fifty-four  feet  in 
height,  carved  and  ornamented  in  the  richest  style  of  this  costly  order 
of  architecture,  with  an  entablature  corresponding  in  beauty  and 
grandeur  with  the  columns.  The  columns  stand  upon  a  peristyle, 
some  fifteen  feet  in  width,  and  it  is  designed  to  surmount  the  whole 
with  a  range  of  steps.  This,  in  few  words,  describes  the  exterior  of 
the  building.  The  interior  corresponds  with  the  outside  in  beauty, 
and  the  order  adopted.  Going  into  detail  in  this  report  seems  unneces¬ 
sary,  as  the  evidence  accompanies  it.  Under  what  clause  in  the  will 
of  Mr.  Girard,  the  Councils  adopted  the  plan  of  a  “  Grecian  Temple” 
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in  carrying  his  design  into  effect,  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  conceive  or 
imagine.  He  describes  a  building  “  constructed  with  the  most  dura¬ 
ble  materials,  and  in  the  most  permanent  manner,  avoiding  needless 
ornament,  and  attending  chiefly  to  the  strength,  convenience,  and 
neatness  of  the  whole.”  They  adopt  the  “  most  costly  and  sumptu¬ 
ous”  style  of  architecture  known  to  the  world  in  ancient  or  modern 
days,  and  copy  from  the  Athenians  the  mode  of  a  temple  used  as  a 
place  of  adoration  to  the  gods  of  their  superstition,  as  a  suitable  build¬ 
ing  in  which  to  teach  orphan  children  the  rudiments  of  education! 
— stepped  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  and  discretion,  to  erect  a 
monument,  (a  proud  triumph,  it  is  true,  in  the  world,  of  building  and 
architecture,) — but  against  the  written  testament  of  a  man  who  shed 
tears  over  the  helpless,  neglected  and  exposed  condition  of  the  father¬ 
less  poor — and  at  the  fearful  cost  of  preventing  thousands  from  receiv¬ 
ing  the  blessings  of  early  instruction,  in  the  broad  field  of  useful, 
practical  knowledge.  They  have  established  the  fact,  that  there  is 
taste  and  science  in  building  in  America;  but  how  hard  and  cruelly 
unjust  to  rob  the  orphan,  not  only  of  his  food  and  raiment,  but  of  his 
only  chance  perhaps,  to  learn  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet.  This 
variance  from  the  will,  certainly  could  not  have  been  the  result  of 
accident !  You  will  look  in  vain  on  the  vast  pile  of  sculptured  mar¬ 
ble  for  “  the  neat  iron  balcony  around  the  window's  in  the  second  and 
third  stories,  like  those  on  the  eastern  front  of  his  dwelling  in  North 
Water  street,”  as  described  in  the  will.  There  are  no  third  story  win¬ 
dows  in  the  building.  You  will  look  in  vain  for  windows  on  the 
lower  story,  corresponding  with  the  window's  of  his  house  in  Passyunk 
township.  There  is  no  “  wall  extending  two  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  platform,  with  marble  capping,  and  a  neat  iron  railing  thereon,” 
although  there  is  a  design  in  imitation  of  what  is  said  to  be  meant  by 
this  part  of  the  will,  but  which  in  fact  is  an  apology  only.  And  to 
see  the  cellar  windows,  (Mr.  Girard  describes,)  the  eye  would  have 
to  penetrate  a  mountain  of  masonry  in  the  broad  basement  which 
supports  the  columns,  and  the  marble  steps  w'hich  lead  to  it.  These 
variances,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  are  all  to  be  regarded  as  the  “  minute 
particulars  not  here  noticed ,  in  which  utility  and  good  taste  should 
determine."  These  small  matters  of  taste  which  have  consumed  the 
munificent  bequest,  the  remnant  of  w'hich  may  now  be  found  in  bro¬ 
ken  bank  stock,  and  other  depreciated  funds.  If  it  be  that  “there  are 
but  two  truths  in  this  world,  the  Bible  and  the  Grecian  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture,”  the  City  Councils  should  have  at  least  reflected  whether  Mr. 
Girard  observed  it  in  his  will.  This  was  the  language  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  was  the  Chairman  of  the  Trustees,  and  who  had  not  a 
small  voice,  it  is  fair  to  be  inferred,  in  the  plan  of  the  building.  The 
edifice  is  highly  ornamental,  and  the  immense  cost  of  its  construction 
should  have  been  a  sufficient  argument  with  the  Councils  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  course  pursued. 

The  evidence  of  every  architect  examined  proves  the  position  con¬ 
clusively  that  the  will  has  been  violated.  It  is  the  deliberate  opinion 
of  Messrs.  Strickland,  Struthers  and  Stewart,  all  of  whom  were  posi¬ 
tive  as  to  the  fact;  and  by  a  reference  to  their  respective  testimony, 


the  difference  between  the  plan  of  the  building  and  the  one  described 
by  Mr.  Girard,  is  distinctly  pointed  out.  Nor  is  this  opinion  confined 
to  men  who  have  made  architecture  their  study  and  occupation  for 
many  years,  but  the  whole  amount  of  the  evidence  is  irresistible;  com 
elusive,  that  the  temple  in  progress  of  erection,  never  was  thought  of 
by  Mr.  Girard,  much  less  described  in  his  will.  Mr.  Strut  hers  was 
Mr.  Girard’s  builder,  and  he  corroborates  Mr.  Duane  as  to  the  plain 
and  substantial  manner  he  always  adopted  in  the  erection  of  his 
houses;  that  he  was  a  man  who  disregarded  the  ornamental,  and  con¬ 
sulted  good  taste  and  durability.  Nay,  the  report  of  a  joint  commiN 
tee  of  the  Councils  on  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  the  College,  is,  in 
part,  an  argument  in  defence  of  it,  and  contemplating  a  variation  from 
the  will.  They  say  “they  have  confined  the  building  (that  is  the  cell 
or  house  part,)  to  the  dimensions  required  by  him,  because  he  di- 
rected  that  the  whole  space  of  the  several  floors  should  be  occupied 
by  the  four  rooms,  no  space  could  have  been  gained  for  any  useful 
purpose  by  the  enlargement,  inasmuch  as  the  consequence  would  have 
been  only  to  increase  the  size  of  the  four  rooms.”  All  very  well — 
and  had  the  report  ended  here,  there  perhaps  would  have  been  no 
cause  for  complaint;  but  they  say  further:  “In  the  endeavor  to  con¬ 
form  strictly  to  the  will  of  Mr.  Girard,  prescribing  the  erection  of 
three  stories  with  the  elevation  of  each,  the  building  becomes  ne¬ 
cessarily  very  high;  and  if  the  front  were  of  the  dimensions  which 
he  fixes  as  the  least  width,  the  building  would  exhibit  an  awkward 
and  ungraceful  appeahance.”  That  is  to  say,  the  Councils  take 
it  upon  themselves  to  be  the  judges;  and  if  the  plan  of  Mr.  Girard 
would  present  an  awkward  and  ungraceful  appearance,  they  assume 
the  right  to  change,  and  thus  defeat  the  will  of  the  testator,  and  frus¬ 
trate  n  measure  which  he  had  contemplated  and  thought  upon,  in  all 
probabil ityr,  for  years.  Suppose  the  building  did  present  an  awkward 
and  ungraceful  appearance,  what  authority  had  Councils  to  vary  an 
inch  from  the  power  that  made  them  the  agents.  They  were  acting 
under  the  control  of  a  written  decree,  and  to  depart  from  it,  was  a 
legal  fraud  on  the  orphans  of  the  Union.  The  building  described  was 
to  be  so  many  feet  wide,  long  and  high;  plain  in  the  description, 
and  which  a  child  could  comprehend;  and  however  ugly  it  might 
have  been  in  the  architectural  eve,  it  was  still  the  building  descri¬ 
bed,  and  that  was  enough.  To  remedy  the  “awkward  and  un¬ 
graceful  appearance,”  Mr.  Girard’s  plain  orphan  establishment  is 
encased  in  a  literal  grove  of  “stone  trees,”  to  ornament  what  he 
did  not  want  ornamented,  and  at  variance  with  every  principle  of 
his  design.  Mr.  Struthers  says,  that  in  pointing  out  the  variation  of 
the  plan  from  the  will,  the  general  reply  was,  that  “they  would  never 
have  the  opportunity  to  get  a  fine  temple,  unless  they  made  use  of  this 
money !”  It  would  admit  of  very  considerable  doubt,  indeed,  whether 
Mr.  Girard  intended  to  waste  his  vast  estate  in  the  erection  of  a  Gre¬ 
cian  Temple.  His  mind  did  not  happen  to  lend  him  to  the  cultivation 
of  a  taste  for  the  Athenian  school  of  architecture;  and  this  is  clearly 
evinced  by  his  declarations  made  to  Mr.  Duane,  that  he  intended  to 
remove  the  columns  from  his  banking-house,  which  he  regarded  as 


useless,  but  which  Were  with,  and  a  part  of  the  building  when  he  bought 
it.  And  as  a  kind  of  justification  with  Councils,  these  columns  in  front 
of  his  banking-house  are  cited  in  a  report,  as  an  evidence  that  he 
was  in  favoT  of  this  mode  of  building-,  and  they  followed  the  plan.,  in 
their  own  language,  “though  on  a  less  expensive  scale.”  The  sound 
head  and  the  good  sense  of  the  man  forbid  the  recommendation  of  a 
temple.  Common  judgment  condemns  it,  in  view  of  the  purposes  foi 
which  it  was  designed.  The  great  object  of  the  testator  was,  that  the 
■children  for  which  he  made  such  ample  provision  might  receive  such 

education,  as  that,  when  they  left  the  College,  and  were  appren¬ 
ticed  to  the  various  branches  of  mechanism,  they  might  net  be  exposed 
•to  imposition  through  the  want  of  a  practical  knowledge  of  a  useful, 
■though  limited  education. 

This  is  exhibited  by  the  words  of  the  will.  He  says:  “they  s hall 
be  instructed  in  tire  various  branches  of  a  sound  education ,  compre¬ 
hending  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  navigation,  sur¬ 
veying,  practical  mathematics,  astronomy ,  natural,  chemical  and  ex - 
perime.nt.al  philosophy — the  French  and  Spanish  languages,  (I  do 
not  forbid,  but  I  do  not  recommend  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages ,) 
and.  such  other  learning  and  science  as  the  capacities  of  the  severe  ', 
scholars  may  merit  or  tear  rant.  I  ivould  have  them  taught  facts  and 
things,  rather  than  wards  or  signs  ;  and  especially  I  desire,  that  by 
every  proper  means,  a  pure  attachment  to  our  republican  institutions, 
and  to  the  sacred,  rights  of  conscience,  as  guaranteed  by  our  happy 
Constat  ut  ions,  shall  be  formed  and  fostered  in  the  minds  of  the  scholars. 

Those  scholars  who  sh  ill  merit  it,  shall  remain  in  the  College  until 
they  shall  respectively  arrive  at  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  years  oj 
age:  they  shall  then  be  bound  out  by  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Citi¬ 
zens  of  Philadelphia,  or  under  their  direction ,  to  suitable  occupations., 
as  that  of  agriculture ,  navigation,  arts ,  mechanical  trades  and  man¬ 
ufactures,  according  to  the  capacities  and  acquirements  of  the  scholars , 
respectively  consulting,  as  far  as  prudence  shall  justify  it,  the  incli¬ 
nations  of  the  several  scholars  as  to  the  occupation ,  art  or  trade  to  be 
learned.''''  He  further  adds  -:  they  “ shall  there  be  fed  ivith  plain  but 
wholesome  food;  clothed,  with  plain  but  decent  apparel ,  (no  distinctive 
dress  ever  to  be  worn,)  and  lodged  in  a  plain  but  safe  manner." 
Showing  that  the  mind  of  the  testator  constantly  aimed  at  economy, 
simplicity,  and  a  desire  to  promote  the  interest  of  rising  generations, 
and  to  avoid  anything  that  looked  like  extravagance  or  splendor.  How 
necessary  too,  that  every  thing  should  have  a  corresponding  appear¬ 
ance.  The  style  of  the  College — the  food  and  raiment  of  the  children, 
and  the  general  arrangement  of  the  whole.  The  boy  who  was  to  be 
taken  from  the  humblest  abode  of  poverty  and  obscurity,  he  directed 
to  be  educated  and  afterwards  instructed  in  some  useful  occupation. 
To  clothe  him  in  a  plain  way,  to  feed  him  with  plain  food,  and  lodge 
him  in  a  plain  manner,  so  that  he  might  not  conceive  extravagant 
notions,  and  be  discontented  with  the  trade  or  occupation  that  might 
be  selected  for  him  when  his  term  should  expire  at  the  College.  It 
seemed  to  be  the  wish  of  Mr.  Girard  that  no  influences  should  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  inmates  of  the  institution,  by  example  or 
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otherwise,  that  would  give  them  a  disrelish  for  their  subsequent,  and 
necessarily  active  life.  You  may  read  page  after  page  of  the  will, 
and  plainness  and  simplicity  are  stamped  on  almost  every  line  of  it. 

It  must  strike  the  mind,  that  a  temple  built  alter  the  sumptuous 
monument  of  Lysecratus,  was  not.  the  befitting  residence  for  an  orphan 
boy,  who,  after  learning  to  read  and  write,  and  the  first  rudiments  of 
an  English  education,  was  to  be  apprenticed  to  some  of  the  humbler 
branches  of  mechanism,  and  walk  in  the  humbler  spheres  of  life. 

Better  suited  by  fa?  to- the  birth  and  rank  of  a  nobleman,  instructed 
in  the  belief  that  nine-tenths  of  the  human  race  are  but  slaves  to  ad¬ 
minister  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of  their  more  fortunate  and  supe¬ 
rior  iellows.  The  impression  made  upon  the  youthful  mind  by  the 
imposing  effect  of  a  most  gorgeous  marble  palace,  with  its  rich  Corin¬ 
thian  columns  and  porticoes — its  ornamented  entries  and  vestibules — 
would  make  a  most  sad  contrast  with  the  humble  work-shop  of  the 
ariizan,  the  future  residence  of  the  graduate.  Mr.  Girard  never,  never 
anticipated  the  erection  of  such  a  building  as  the  school-house  of  the 
poor.  1 1  is  will  forbids  such  a  conclusion  ;  and  when  the  Councils  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  adopted  the  plan  ot  this  building,  they  must 
have  known,  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  that  they  were  violating  the  written 
will  and  solemn  directions  of  the  dead,  and  defeating  perhaps  the  great¬ 
est  and  most  philanthropic  measure  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  poor,  that  was  ever  registered  on  the  history  of  the  world; 
and  it  is  no  less  surprising* than  it  is  strange,  that  gentlemen  of  their 
integrity,  intelligence,  and  jvorth,  could  so  lar  have  forgotten  the  sacred- 
trust  committed  to  their  keeping,  a3  to  allow  either  political  influence, 
or  local  pride,  to  have  defeated  an  object  fraught  with  such  thrilling 
interest  as  the  establishment  of  a  perpetual  free  school  for  the  indigent 
poor  of  the  State  of  Penns}  lvania  and  the  Union. 

They  may  feel  justified  in  this  waste  of  money  in  rearing  a  Temple 
to  adorn  the  city,  and  attract  the  eager  gaze  of  the  thousands  who 
visit  it  weekly  through  motives  of  curiosity;  but  if  they  be  not  im¬ 
pleaded  in  the  court  of  conscience,  as  they  daily  witness  the  orphan 
in  rags,  seeking  a  scanty  morsel  in  the  very  gutters  of  the  streets  of 
✓  ihe  metropolis — doomed  to  poverty,  and  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
crime  in  all  its  hideous  forms — then  indeed  has  the  voice  of  the  dumb, 
but  silent  accuser,  lost  its  effect  and  operation. 

Charity  claims  for  the  Councils,  of  the  day  this  plan  was  adopted, 
an  error  in  judgment  and  a  misconstruction  of  the  will.  The  stern 
and  unbending  rule  of  justice  might  be  more  severe  in  its  application. 
Your  committee  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  will,  in  the  adoption 
of  the  plan  of  the  College,  has  been  violated,  and  they  refer  to  the  facts 
and  the  evidence  to  support  them  in  the  avowal.  That  it  has  been 
wilfully  and  knowingly  done  they  reserve  the  opinion.  If  the  day 
should  come  to  traverse  that  question,  let  others  perform  the  task  of 
deciding  it. 

To  proceed  further — what  has  been  the  result  of  the  plan  adopted 
by  Councils  ? 

It  has  already  been  said  that  two  millions  of  dollars  were  specifi¬ 
cally  appropriated  to  the  building  and  support  of  the  College — the 


College  fund  proper.  la  consequence  of  the  extravagant  as  well  as 
the  magnificent  style  of  the  building,  a  large  amount  of  money,  and 
a  long  time  have  already  been  consumed  in  its  construction.  The  orna¬ 
mental  part  ef  the  exterior  of  the  building  will  have  cost,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  including  columns,  entablature,  peristyle,  and  the  surrounding 
range  of  steps,  all  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  violation  of  the 
will,  and  entirely  useless  for  the  necessary  purposes  of  the  building, 
not  less  than  eight  iiuxdhed  thousand  dollars!  Mr.  William 
Strickland,  who  swears  more  particularly  as  to  the  cost  of  the  orna¬ 
mental  part  of  the  building,  and  a  gentleman  too,  whose  known  repu¬ 
tation  as  an  architect,  perhaps,  stands  second  to  no  man  in  the  United 
States,  and  abundantly  qualified  to  judge  of  the  matter,  gives  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  the  superstructure  reposing  upon  the  columns,  in  other 
words,  the  entablature,  would  cost  half  as  much  as  the  columns — -this 
would  make  the  sum  of  $229,500,  as  the  columns  cost  the  sum  o; 
$13,500  each,  thirty-four  in  number,  in  all  $459,000.  He  estimates 
the  cost  of  the  platform  of  the  peristyle  at  $25,000,  and  the  range  of 
steps  at  $40,000.  The  addition  of  these  sums  makes  the  small  item 
of  $753,500  1!  Minute  particulars  to  be  regulated  by  good  taste, 
an  I  very  strangely  omitted  in  the  will  of  .Mr.  Girard  i 

The  interior  is  also  made  to  correspond  in  style  with  the  outside. 
The  vestibules  are  ornamented  with  some  twelve  rich  Ionic  columns, 
supporting  a  ceiling  embellished  with  lacunari  or  pannels. 

The  lowest  estimate  that  prudence  would  dictate  of  money  abso- 
utely  squandered  on  this  modern  Temple  of  Grecian  imitation  is  nor 
less  than  $1,000,00;).  Mr.  Strickland  submitted  a  plan  at  the  time 
the  Councils  offered  premiums,  and  although  not  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  will,  because  lie  designed  to  have  a  portico  in  front  and  rear 
wi  h  six  columns  ea  h. — He  says,  “  I  estimated  the  cost  of  my  plan 
at  $750,000,  including  the  out-buildings  and  a  wall  around  the  pre¬ 
mises  ten  feet  high;  and  that  the  whole  could  have  been  completed  in 
three  or  four  years,  certainly  not  more  than  four.”  Mr.  Struthers,  a 
m  irble  mason,  and  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  business  for  a  period 
of  forty  years,  and  who  built  for  Mr.  Girard  and  his  executors  more 
th  in  an  hundred  houses,  states  that 11 1  should  think  one  (the  building) 
could  have  been  put  up  for  4  or  $500,000  according  to  Mr.  Girard’s 
will.  Mr.  Stewart,  an  architect,  and  a  man  of  experience  in  his  pro¬ 
fession,  also  states  that  a  building  erected  upon  the  plan  he  proposed, 
(and  which  by  the  way  approximated  more  nearly  to  the  design  de¬ 
scribed  iu  the  will  than  any  other  submitted  to  the  Councils,)  for 
1,000!  And  for  that  price  he  would  have  given  security  for  the 
performance  of  the  contract.  He  speaks  of  the  main  building,  and 
that  it  would  have  taken  three  years  to  have  completed  it ;  and  that 
for  the  sum  of  $560,000  the  College,  out-buildings  and  wail,  could  all 
have  been  finished  and  completed. 

I  rma  the  evidence  then,  of  these  three  gentlemen — and  they  all 
concur  in  the  opinion,  that  the  will  has  been  violated — a  building 
sufoi  as  Mr.  Girard  describes,  might  have  been  erected  in  a  period  of 
tim  ■  not  exceeding  lour  years,  and  that  the  out-buildings  and  wall 
could  have  been  constructed  for  a  sum,  taking  the  highest  estima  e  of 
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either  of  them ,  at  not  exceeding  $750,000  ;  and  this  too,  is  sustained 
by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Duane,  who  says,  that  “  Mr.  Girard  believed 
that  he  could  have  completed  the  whole  building  in  four  years,  and 
that  he  was  preparing  for  building  the  wall  when  he  died/’ — lie  also 
adds,  “  I  have  never  gone  to  the  building  without  sorrow,  nor  ever 
left  it  without  sorrow ;  1  never  yet  met  with  a  gentleman,  and  I  have 
spoken  to  many,  who  said  that  the  building  was  in  compliance  with 
the  will.  The  material  variance  is  in  relation  to  the  columns,  1  have 
heard  Mr.  Girard  say  that  he  had  a  great  mind  to  take  down  the 
columns  of  his  banking  house:  he  was  opposed  to  ornaments  of  that 
kind  ;  he  said  they  ought  never  to  have  been  put  up.”  By  the  reports 
of  Councils  it  appears,  that  up  to  the  first  of  January,  1842,  there  was 
expended  ou  the  College  $  1 ,286,697  39.  There  have  been  expen¬ 
ditures  since,  call  the  whole  in  round  numbers,  $1,300,090.  Tire 
estimate  of  Mr.  Strickland  to  complete  the  establishment,  is  from  five 
to  six  hundred  thousand  dollars;  that  of  Mr.  Struthers  from  four  to 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  ;  and  the  time  from  three  to  four  years. 
Suppose  it  will  require  $500,000,  add  this  to  the  amount  expended,- 
and  “  the  Temple”  and  its  appendages,  when  done,  will  have  cost 
$1,800,000!!!  Leaving  the  sum,  if  available,  of  $  200,000  out  of 
the  legacy  of  $2,000,000  which  Mr.  Girard  left  for  the  erection  of  a 
plain  and  substantial  house,  and  the  maintenance,  support  and  educa¬ 
tion  of  “  poor  male  white  orphan  children.”  How,  indeed,  can  Mr. 
Duane  go  to  this  splendid  palace  “  without  feelings  of  sorrow  ?” — How 
can  any  citizen  of  Pennsylvania?  The  feelings  of  admiration  that 
iilow  in  the  bosom  in  contemplating  the  triumph  of  art,  in  the  erection 
of  so  gorgeous  a  structure  as  the  “College  for  Orphans,”  is  changed 
to  sadness  at  the  thought,  that  the  vast  pile  of  chiselled  marble  is 
reared  up  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  rich  legacy  bestowed  by  Mr.  Girard 
upon  the  poor,  the  destitute,  the  fatherless.  Why  is  it?  By  what 
influence  could  all  this  have  been  brought  about?  Had  but  the  Coun¬ 
cils  adopted  a  less  expensive  style  of  building — had  they  but  substi¬ 
tuted  the  plain  Doric  column  for  the  sumptuous  Grecian  Corinthian — 
if  they  were  determined  to  embellish  and  ornament  the  College,  in  that 
item  alone,  there  might  have  been  a  saving  of  nearly  $  300,000 — a 
sum  sufficient  of  itself,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Stewart,  to  have  erected 
the  main  building.  “  A  Doric  column,”  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Strickland,  “  including  cap  and  shaft,  having  the  same  proportion  and 
height,  could  be  put  up  for  $5,000.”  Extravagance  seems  to  have 
been  the  polar  star  of  Councils.  Four  dollars  per  cubic  foot  is  paid 
for  marble  from  t he  quarries  of  Massachusetts,  w'hen  it  could  have 
been  furnished  at  tux>  dollars  per  cubic  foot  from  those  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  though  perhaps  of  an  inferior  quality,  but  still  heretofore  regard¬ 
ed  good  enough  for  the  superb  buildings,  and  which  have  been  the 
pride  of  Philadelphia  architecture,  the  Merchant’s  Exchange  and  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States;  both  of  which  are  erected  from  marble 
of  the  Pennsylvania  quarries,  and  at  just  one-half  the  price  paid  for 
the  marble  of  the  columns  and  entablature  of  the  Girard  College. 
Political  favoritism  too,  seems  to  have  had  its  influence  in  this 
drama.  Plow  extensive  it  has  been  carried  on,  the  investigation  of  the 
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subject,  limited  as  it  necessarily  has  been,  by  your  Committee,  does 
not  appear ;  but  that  men  have  been  employed  on  account  of  their 
political  opinions,  and  others  discharged,  is  shown  by  the  evidence, 
and  to  which,  as  to  many  other  details  that  cannot  well  be  noticed  iri 
this  report,  the  attention  of  the  House  is  respectfully  directed. 

Nine  years  have  been  expended  already  in  erecting  the  building; 
three  more  is  the  shortest  period  named  for  its  completion,  and  it  may 
well  be  said,  where  is  the  money  to  b'e  obtained  to  do  it?  The  present 
College  fund,  the  remnant  of  the  two  millions  of  dollars,  “con¬ 
sists  of  5,331  shares  of  United  States  Bank  stock,  worth  nothing— 
$  72,200  ef  city  five  per  cent,  stock,  $636,050  48  Pennsylvania  five 
per  cent,  stock  at  par. — The  whole  value  of  the  fund,  according  to 
present  prices  in  specie,  $  336,307  08 1”  Some  $  200,000  less 
than  will  be  required  to  complete  this  modern  “  Lantern  ot  Demos¬ 
thenes.”  And  during  that  period  of  twelve  years,  the  first  orphan 
child  will  not  have  entered  the  very  gate  that  leads  to  the  Temple. 
The  will  of  the  great  man,  “  the  mariner  and  merchant,”  is  as 
unheeded  as  the  dust  that  covers  the  lid  of  his  coffin.  A  monument 
of  marble,  it  is  true,  is  erected  at  “Peel  Hall”  to  his  memory; 
but  how  much  more  enduring  would  have  been  his  fame,  if  engraved 
on  the  hearts  of  the  countless  generations  of  orphans  to  come ;  the 
one,  a  monument  of  mind,  the  other,  of  crumbling  matter. 

It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  assign  a  motive,  why  there  should  have 
been  such  a  violation  of  the  trust  reposed  in  the  mayor,  aldermen  and 
citizens  of  Philadelphia. 

It  is  enough  for  the  purposes  of  this  investigation,  to  show  that  such 
is  the  fact,  and  that  that  portion  of  “  the  remainder  of  the  residue  of 
the  personal  estate”  of  Mr.  Girard,  which  first  was  to  be  applied  “  to 
the  further  improvement  and  maintenance  of  the  College,”  is  now  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  in  maintaining  “  a  competent 
police,”  because  the  Councils  we  legally  informed  that  the  College 
cannot  be  further  improved  nor  maintained,  tilt  it  shall  have  been 
finished,  opened,  and  organized;  and  if  that  should  require  an  hundred 
years,  this  part  of  the  residue  of  Mr.  Girard’s  personal  estate  would 
flow  into  the  city  treasury  for  city  purposes,  and  defeat  in  this  man¬ 
ner  what  was  his  plain  and  evident  intention. 

But  what  is  the  remedy  1  The  fund  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  how 
is  it  to  be  replaced  ?  These  are  questions  of  serious  moment,  and 
which  should  demand  the  most  carefulexamination  of  the  law-making 
power  of  Pennsylvania.  And  although  the  Legislature  has  been  too 
slow  in  the  discharge  ofa  solemn  duty,  and  the  executors  of  Mr.  Girard 
have  failed  “  to  see  that  the  intentions”  of  the  testator  were  “  strict¬ 
ly  complied  with,”  your  Committee  are  not  without  the  hope  that 
there  still  may  be  a  partial  remedy  to  redress  some  of  the  wrongs 
that  have  been  committed,  in  the  abuse  of  Stephen  Girard’s  will. 

It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  there  is  no  power  by  which  the  mis¬ 
management  and  absolute  waste  of  a  trust  fund  could  not,  by  some 
means,  be  prevented.  The  laws  of  the  State  already  on  this  subject, 
make  ample  provision.  The  mayor,  aldermen  and  citizens  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  are  the  Trustees  of  Mr.  Girard’s  immense  estate,  for  certain 
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purposes — among  which  are  the  powers  conferred  to  build  a  Col¬ 
lege — and  the  moment  they  depart,  through  the  Councils,  their  agents, 
from  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  they  assumed  it,  they  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  law,  and  amenable  to  the  persons  for  whose  beni- 
nts  they  held  the  estate,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty.  If 
this  were  not  the  case,  then  indeed  there  might  be  reason  to  fear  that 
a  wrong  might  be  presented,  for  which  there  was  no  redress.  The  city 
of  Philadelphia,  under  the  will  of  Mr.  Girard,  is  a  trustee,  and  as  such, 
subject  to  all  the  liabilities  of  trustees  in  other  cases.  The  Act  of 
14th  June,  1836,  says,  “  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  having  jurisdiction  as  aforesaid,  or  for  any  Judge  thereof,  on 
the  application  of  any  person  interested  in  the  trust  estate  or  fund, 
co-trustee  or  co-assignee,  and  upon  affidavit,  that  any  trustee  as  afore¬ 
said,  is  wasting,  neglecting  or  mismanaging  such  estate  or  fund,  or 
is  in  failing  circumstances,  or  about  to  remove  out  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  to  issue  a  citation  to  such  trustee  to  appear  before  the  Court 
at  a  time  to  be  therein  named,  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be 
dismissed  from  his  trust.’’ 

The  next  section  confers  on  the  court  the  power  to  dismiss  such 
trustee,  if  sufficient  cause  be  shown  that  he  is  mismanaging  the  fund  in; 
his  charge.  And  another  section  authorizes  the  issuing  of  a  citation 
on  the  application  of  any  person  interested,  by  bill  or  petition,  to  the 
trustee,  commanding  him  to  account  for  the  management  of  the  fund 
in  his  hands,  and  is  subject  to  the  decree  and  judgment  of  such  court. 

Mr.  Girard  has  made  a  will,  in  which  he  declares  that  certain  mat¬ 
ters  shall  be  done,  among  which  he  directs  a  College  to  be  built  for 
the  education  and  maintenance  of  Orphans.  He  gives  its  dimensions, 
its  height,  and  a  minute  description  throughout ;  and  to  carry  it  into 
effect,  the  mayor,  aldermen  and  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  are  his  trus¬ 
tees.  They  assume  the  trust,  subject  to  all  the  conditions  and  restric¬ 
tions  it  imposes;  and  if  they  have  “knowingly  and  wilfully”  violated 
these  conditions,  upon  what  principle  are  they  not  liable  for  the  abuse 
they  may  have  committed?  Upon  none,  most  certainly.  If  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  to  be  believed,  then  not  less  than  one  million  of  dollars  have 
been  expended  by  way  of  ornament,  in  the  erection  of  a  College, 
without  authority  contained  in  the  will,  under  which  they  acted,  and 
of  course  contrary  to  law,  and  for  which  they  are  liable.  They  acted 
with  full  notice  that  they  were  transcending  the  bounds  of  their  au¬ 
thority.  Notice  was  brought  home  to  the  Councils  that  they  were 
exceeding  the  power  delegated  to  them,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
evidence  of  John  M.  Read,  Esq.  They,  nevertheless,  proceeded  in 
tire  course  they  had  marked  out,  and  the  result  shows  but  too  plainly 
the  waste  and  mismanagement  of  the  College  fund.  Again — it  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  return  of  the  College  fund  to  the  Committee,  that  there  is 
5,331  shares  of  United  States  Bank  stock,  and  for  which,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  they  paid  the  par  value  of  that  stock  in  Mr.  Girard’s  money, 
$100  per  share,  which  would  be  $533,100,  at  this  time  worth  com¬ 
paratively  nothing.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States  of  Pennsylvania 
was  incorporated  in  1836,  consequently,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Girard. 
By  whose  authority  was  this  money  invested  in  this  stock  ?  Or  by 


•whose  and  what  authority  was  the  $72,200  invested  in  City  stocks,  and 
$636,050  43  in  Pennsylvania  State  fives?  Mr.  Girard  left  “2,000,000 
■of  dollars,”  and  the  word  stock,  in  that  part  of  his  will,  is  not  named. 
It  was  cash  devoted  to  College  purposes.  The  Councils  had  no  power, 
under  the  will  of  Mr.  Girard,  to  invest  any  portion  of  the  tico  millions 
of  dollars  in  stocks  of  any  kind.  Had  they  that  power  by  operation 
of  law?  The  14th  section  of  the  Act  of  29th  March,  1832,  is  in 
these  words: — “  When  an  executor,  administrator,  guardian  or  trustee, 
shall  have  in  his  hands  any  money,  the  principal  or  capital  whereof 
is  to  remain  for  a  time  in  his  possession,  or  under  his  control,  and 
the  interest,  profits  or  income  thereof  are  to  be  paid  away,  or  to  ac¬ 
cumulate,  or  when  the  income  of  real  estate  shall  be  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  purposes  of  the  trust,  such  executor,  administrator,  guar¬ 
dian  or  trustee,  may  present  a  petition  to  the  Orphans’  Court  of  the 
proper  county,  stating  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  amount 
of  the  sum  of  money  he  is  desirous  of  investing;  whereupon,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  court  to  make  an  order  directing  the  investment 
of  such  moneys  in  the  stock  or  public  debt  of  this  Commonwealth,  or 
in  the  public  debt  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  or  on  real  securities,  at 
such  prices  or  on  such  rates  of  interest  and  terms  of  payment,  re¬ 
spectively,  as  the  court  shall  think  fit;  and  in  case  the  said  moneys 
shall  be  invested  conformably  to  such  directions,  the  said  executor, 
administrator,  guardian  and  trustee,  shall  be  exempted  from  all  liabil¬ 
ity  for  cost  on  the  same,  in  like  manner  as  if  such  investments  had 
been  made  in  pursuance  of  directions  of  the  will,  or  other  instrument 
creating  the  trust:  Provided ,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  au¬ 
thorize  the  court  to  make  an  order  contrary  to  the  direction  contain¬ 
ed  in  any  will  or  other  instrument  in  regard  to  the  investment  of  such 
moneys.” 

This  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  binding  on  all  who  come  within 
its  provisions.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  authority  of  the  Orphans’ 
court  of  Philadelphia,  directing  councils  to  invest  any  portion  of  the 
2,009,000  of  dollars  in  any  stocks,  and  so  far  as  regards  the  $533,100 
in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  no  court  in  Pennsylvania  had  power 
to  make  a  decree  for  such  an  investment;  and  if  done,  the  Councils 
are  not  exempted  by  such  a  decree  from  liability  to  the  persons  in  in¬ 
terest. 

The  stocks,  which  are  the  balance  of  the  $2,000,000,  and  now 
constitute  the  fund,  represent  in  value  $1,241,350,  and  are  worth  in 
specie,  or  as  Mr.  Girard  calls  it,  dollars,  about  $340,000  ;  making 
a  loss  of  $900,000,  by  “  neglect  and  mismanagement”  in  investing  Mr. 
Girard’s  money  in  stocks.  Were  the  guardian  of  a  minor,  or  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  an  estate,  to  commit  an  act  of  this  kind,  so  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  his  word  or  the  estate,  would  not  he  be  answerable 
m  law?  And  on  the  same  principle,  are  not  the  Mayor,  Aldermen 
and  citizens  of  Philadelphia  answerable  to  the  “poor  male  white  or¬ 
phan  children”  of  Pennsylvania  and  this  Union?  Mr.  Girard,  in  the 
24th  clause  of  his  will,  directs  '■'•the  remainder  of  said  residue  of  his 
personal  estate ,  in  trust,  to  invest  the  sarme  in  good  securities,  and  in 
like  manner  to  invest  the  interest  and,  income  thereof,  from  time  to 


lime,  so  that  the  whole  should  form  a  'permanent  fund ,  ij-c.”  But  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  $2, 000, 000  forms  no  part  of  “ the  remainder  of 
said-  residue .” 

Your  committee  therefore  think  that  as  this  money  was  thus  invest^ 
ed  contrary  to  law,  that  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  waste  and  misman¬ 
agement  of  the  trust  fund  for  the  College— arid  that  the  city  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  is  liable  for  the  loss,  whatever  the  amount  may  be,  as  well  as 
for  the  money  which  has  been  laid  out  on  the  College  by  way  of 
“  needless  ornament l” — and  that  such  would  be  the  opinion  of  a  court 
of  law,  if  submitted  for  a  decision. 

But  this  is  not  all.  A  further  proceeding  could  be  instituted,  and 
in  all  probability  a  large  portion  of  Mr.  Girard’s  estate  might  become 
forfeited  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  purposes  of  internal  im¬ 
provement.  As  to  the  policy  of  this  measure  a  doubt  is  raised  in  the 
mind  of  your  committee.  The  24th  clause  of  the  will  contains  this 
language: 

“  But  if  the  said  city  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  violate  any  of  the  conditions: 
hereinbefore  and  hereinafter  mentioned ,  then  I  give  and  bequeath  the  said  re¬ 
mainder  and  accumulations  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  internal  navigation ;  excepting,  however,  the  rents,  issues  and  profits  of 
my  real  estate  in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  which  shall  forever  he 
reserved  and  applied  to  maintain  the  aforesaid  College  in  the  manner  specified 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  21s<  clause  of  this  will." 

That  paragraph  is  as  follows : 

“  If  the  income  arising  from  that  part  of  the  said  two  millions  of  dollars,  re¬ 
maining  after  the  constructing  and  finishing  of  the  College  and  out-buildingSr 
shall,  owing  to  the  increase  oj  the  number  of  orphans  applying  for  admission, 
or  other  cause,  be  inadequate  to  the  construction  of  new  buildings,  or  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  education  of  as  many  orphans  as  may  apply  for  admission,  then 
such  further  sum  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  construction  of  new  buildings  and 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  such  further  number  of  orphans  as  can  be 
maintained  and  instructed  within  such  buildings  as  the  said  square  of  ground 
shall  be  adequate  to,  shall  be  taken  from  the  final  residuary  fund  hereafter 
expressly  rtferred  to  for  the  purpose ,  comprehending  the  income  of  my  real  estate 
in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia ,  a nd  the  dividends  of  my  stock  in  the 
Schuylkill  Navigation  Company,  my  design  and  desire  being  that  the  benefits 
of  said  institution  shall  be  extended  to  as  great  a  number  of  orphans  as  the  limits 
of  the  said  square  and  buildings  therein  can  accommodate." 

Should  the  fact  be  established  by  a  judicial  tribunal,  that  the  wilt 
pad  been  broken,  and  its  conditions  violated,  what  would  be  the  result? 
All  of  the  estate  of  Mr.  Girard,  both  real  and  personal,  except  in  the 
city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  would  revert  to  the  Commonwealth, 
for  the  purposes  of  inland  navigation. — As  it  is  now,  it  will  go  first r 
to  the  support  of  the  College,  if  the  College  is  ever  to  be  completed, 
and  after  all  that  it  will  require  for  its  purposes,  then  to  organize  a 
city  police,  and  to  improve  city  property.  The  rents,  issues,  and 
profits  of  the  city  and  county  property,  can  never  be  appropriated  to 
any  purpose  but  the  College  1'und,  notwitstanding  the  will  be  violated. 
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"Iliis  will  show  then,  at  a  glance,  that  by  working  a  forfeiture  to  the 
Commonwealth,  of  a  portion  of  the  residuary  estate,  it  takes  the 
orphan’s  money — his  inheritance — and  may  Cod  arrest  that  hour 
when  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  shall  put  her  hand  on  the 
orphan’s  fund,  and  soil  the  bright  escutcheon  of  her  feme,  by  an  act 
of  sordid  plunder,  though  it  be  done  under  tire  solemn  sanction  of  the 
law.  It  is  the  orphan’s  charity — his  future  hope — and  although  by 
such  a  procedure,  you  might  punish  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Citi¬ 
zens  of  Philadelphia,  you  would,  at  tire  same  time,  do  violence  to  the 
best  impulses  of  the  human  heart. 

Pennsylvania  wants  none  of  the  money  for  inland  navigation,  which 
Mr.  Girard  devoted  to  so  high  and  holy  a  purpose.  She  has  a  greater 
interest  at  stake  in  the  education  of  her  children. 

If  your  committee,  therefore,  entertain  a  correct  opinion  of  the 
facts  of  the  case,  and  the  principles  of  law  that  are  applicable  to  it, 
justice  may  be  done  without  declaring  by  a  judicial  trial,  that  the  will 
has  been  broken,  and  that  the  Commonwealth  shall  assert  her  claim 
as  the  consequence  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  trust — and  that  if  the 
College  fund  has  been  squandered,  wasted  or  misapplied,  although 
not  “knowingly  and  wilfully,”  there  is  a  remedy  by  law  to  meet  the 
question  and  deal  out  “even  handed  justice,”  as  between  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  orphans  of  the  United  States.  This  course  they 
recommend,  on  deliberate  reflection,  being  satisfied  of  the  fact  that 
the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  want  no  share  of  the  Girard  estate. 

A  bill  to  meet  the  foregoing  recom mendntion  of  the  Committee,  will 
be  reported,  giving  jurisdiction  to  the  court  of  some  one  of  the  counties 
adjacent  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  to  cite  the  trustees  to  a  settlement, 
and  to  examine  the  question  of  waste,  mismanagement,  and  the  wrong 
investment  of  money  in  funds,  and  to  enforce  such  decree  as  may  be 
necessary,  touching  the  subject  matter.  To  make  a  city  court  the 
tribunal  to  investigate  the  question,  would  be  of  doubtful  policy,  as  the 
jurors  that  might  be  called  to  decide  any  disputed  fact,  would  be 
directly  interested  in  the  cause  they  were  impannelled  and  sworn  to 

try- 

Before  closing  this  report,  your  Committee  deem  it  but  an  act  of 
justice  to  John  Price  Wetherell,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Council,  to  state  that 
that  gentleman,  from  the  period  of  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of 
the  College,  acted  in  opposition  to  the  body  of  which  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber,  in  tire  schemes  of  prodigal  waste  which  have  marked  their 
course.  And  although  they  do  not  censure  the  executors  for  not 
“seeing  that  the  provisions  of  the  will  were  strictly  complied  with,” 
they  cannot  refrain  from  the  expression  of  the  opinion  that  they  were 
exceedingly  remiss  in  obeying  the  solemn  injunctions  of  that  man 
who  selected  ihem  in  preference  to  all  others,  to  carry  out  his  designs 
and  see  that  his  will  should  not  be  violated,  when  his  pulse  should 
cease,  and  he  be  numbered  among  the  dead. 

The  investigation  of  the  matter  submitted  to  your  Committee,  has 
been  attended  with  much  perplexity  and  labor.  They  have  been 
obliged  to  encounter  the  current  of  public  opinion,  that  the  day  was 
oie’d  coll. — 2 
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past  to  examine  the  subject,  and  that  no  good  could  grow  out  of  it.— 
They  have  spent  much  time,  and  have  been  made,  in  some  instances, 
the  subject  of  newspaper  scurrility; — but  to  all  this  they  most  cheer¬ 
fully  submit,  if  by  their  acts,  they  have  been  instrumental  in  disclos¬ 
ing  a  fraud  and  pointing  out  a  remedy  to  punish  it ;  or  if  they  have 
been  the  means  of  producing  a  single  measure,  by  which  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  one  orphan  child  shall  have  been  promoted,  they  feel  richly 
paid  for  their  labor.  Their  duty  is  discharged,  and  it  now  remains  for 
the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  to  carry  out  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee,  and  at  least  attempt  to  redress,  in  the  name  and  behalf 
of  the  orphans  of  this  State  and  the  Union,  a  series  of  abuses  and 
wrongs,  almost  without  a  parallel’.  Had  Mr.  Girard’s  will  been 
sacredly  adhered  to,  then  at  this  day,  the  hearts  of  hundreds  of  orphan 
children,  fed,  clothed,  and  educated  by  his  bounty,  would  have  throbbed 
with  the  liveliest  emotions  at  the  mention  of  his  name  and  the  me¬ 
mory  of  the  man,  who  spent  a  life  of  toil  and  ceaseless  industry  in  the 
accumulation  of  an  immense  fortune,  dedicated  to  the  noblest  project 
that  could  inspire  human  ambition — the  erection  of  a  house,  and  it» 
perpetual  endowment,  for  the  “education,  support  and  maintenance,  of 
poor  male  orphan  children-” 


MINUTES  AND  NOTES 


OF  THE  INVESTIGATIONS  INTO  THE  GIRARD  TRUST,  OF  THE  COMMIT¬ 
TEE  APPOINTED  FOR  THAT  SUBJECT,  BV  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF 
PENNS  STL  VANIA. 

Merchants’  Hotel, 

City  of  Philadelphia, 

February  24th,  1842. 

Conrm'ittee  met,  10  o’clock,  A.  M. 

Mr.  Strickland  sworn  by  Mr  Wright,  saysr 

I  am  an  architect — been  engaged  in  that  business  upwards  of  thirty 
years — have  built  die  Bank  United  States,  the  Mint,  Naval  Asylum, 
the  Bleckley  Alms-House,  Philadelphia  Exchange,  besides  several 
Theatres  and  Churches,  and  submitted  a  plan  to  the  Councils  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia  for  the  erection  of  the  Girard  College.  It  was  a  plan  de¬ 
rived  from  the  reading  of  the  will.  My  plan  was  a  marble  building  of 
the  dimensions  set  forth  in  the  will,  fire  proof  in  all  its  parts,  three 
stories  in  height — plainest  possible  style  of  architecture,- a  copyr  of 
which  plan  I  can  show  the  Committee.  1  had  taken  the  liberty  to 
introduce  a  few  columns  by  way  of  embellishment,  set  in  front  and 
in  rear,  none  on  the  flanks — the  columns,  I  believe,  of  the  Ionic 
order. — 1  estimated  the  cost,  by  my  plan,  at  S  750,000,  including  the 
out-buildings ;  and  the  wall  around,  I  think  ten  feet  high  above  the 
ground — four  out-buildings,  with  a  corridor  connecting  these  buildings 
with  the  College.  In  making  this  estimate,  I  made  minute  calcula¬ 
tions  of  every  thing.  I  think  the  building  could  have  been  completed 
according  to  my  plan,  in  three  or  four  years — certainly  not  more 
than  four  years — with  steps  in  front  and  rear — not  across  the  whole 
front  or  rear,  but  about  one  third.  I  have  seen  the  present  plan 
adopted,  and  the  College  buildings.  I  believe,  so  far  as  the  dimen¬ 
sions  are  concerned,  of  the  main  building,  that  the  present  main  build¬ 
ing  is  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Stephen  Girard;  and  that  with 
reference  to  its  character  as  a  fire  proof  building,  arched  in  all  its 
parts,  and  faced  with  marble,  together  with  a  marble  roof — slabs  of 
marble  composing  the  roof— and  in  every  other  respect,  as  relates  to 
a  substantial  and  permanent  building,  is  according  to  the  will  of 
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Stephen  Girard.  But  with  regard  to  the  columns  which  surround  the 
building,  the  will  does  not  describe  them.  So  far  as  the  columns  are 
concerned,  the  inference  is,  that  it  is  in  variance  with  the  will.  The 
present  plan  is  designed  to  have  a  flight  of  steps  around  the  whole 
building — there  is  no  description  of  that  sort  in  the  will.  I  should 
think  there  was  no  needless  ornament  in  the  building  of  the  Girard 
College,  by  the  order  of  Architecture  adopted  and  carried  out;  but 
the  most  sumptuous  character  of  columnar  architecture  is  to  be  found 
in  the  porticoes  of  the  College.  Grecian  Corinthian  is  the  name,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  books,  from  the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes  at  Athens. 
This  order  of  Architecture  is  the  most  expensive  of  any  other;  there  is 
thirty-four  columns  I  think  in  all. — I  believe  that  the  columns,  bases 
and  capitals  would  cost  at  least  $10,000  each.  1  think  the  addition  of 
the  columns  increases  the  dimensions  on  each  side  sixteen  feet;  the 
peristyle  and  superstructure  are  round.  The  entablature  would  cost  at 
least  half  what  the  whole  of  the  columns  would.  It  would  require  some 
calculation  to  come  at  any  thing  like  an  approximation  to  the  cost  of 
the  peristyle  or  of  the  steps  surrounding  the  peristyle.  I  suppose  the 
platform  of  the  peristyle  has  cost  $25,000 — I  cannot  come  at  it  within 
one  thousand  dollars  or  two  or  three  thousand.  The  steps  will  cost 
about  $40,000  around  the  building.  The  cost  of  steps,  according  to 
my  plan,  would  be  about  $6,000.  The  College  was  commenced,  I 
think  in  1833 — I  should  think  it  would  take  four  years  to  complete 
the  College,  The  Grecian  Doric  is  the  plainest  order — I  believe  a  Doric 
column  (including  cap  and  shaft,)  having  the  same  proportions  and 
height,  could  be  put  up  for  $  5,000  each.  I  received  a  premium  of  $250 
for  my  plan  from  the  Councils — mine  was  regarded  as  the  second  best. 
The  first  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Walters  of  $500.  The  Councils  ad¬ 
vertised  to  receive  plans  on  a  certain  day,  furnishing  a  copy  of  the 
will  as  their  guide. — 1  think  the  advertisement  was  made  in  1832; — 
these  advertisements  were  issued  by  a  Committee  of  Councils.  When 
these  plans  were  sent  to  Councils,  they  were  placed  in  the  Hall  of 
Independence,  which  was  fitted  up  for  the  occasion,  and  the  public 
were  invited  to  come  there  and  examine  them; — the  whole  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Councils,  as  well  as  the  Trustees  of  the  fund,  visited  them. 
There  is  a  cellar  under  the  whole  of  the  building — but  no  cellar  win¬ 
dows  as  described  in  the  will,  nor  no  wall  around  the  windows  as 
described  in  the  will.  According  to  the  plan  adopted,  the  cellar  is 
now  lighted  by  grating  laid  horizontally  on  the  peristyle.  On  the  plan 
[  proposed  to  Councils,  I  placed  the  windows  as  described  in  the  will, 
one  half  above  ground,  the  other  half  below;  the  thickness  of  the 
wall  outside  the  windows  as  laid  down  in  the  will.  The  sixteen  feet 
all  round  the  peristyle  is  an  addition  or  excess  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  will  as  named.  The  building  would  be  quite  as  strong  without  the 
columns  as  with  them; — the  columns  are  altogether  ornamental — the 
columns  do  not  protect  the  building  as  to  the  lateral  pressure  of  the 
arches.  1  presume  the  carved  work  of  the  cap  of  each  column  would 
cost  $2,000.  1  should  think  to  complete  the  buildings  and  walls,  it 

will  cost  $  500,000  or  $600,000.  I  know  of  no  building  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  that  will  compare,  in  splendor,  with  this,  except  the  Capitol 
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at  Washington.  No  school  is  established  there  as  I  know  of.  Was 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Girard — have  known  him  ever  since  I  could  know 
any  body ;  he  was  in  the  habit  of  building  every  year — sometimes  con¬ 
versed  with  him  on  the  subject  of  architecture.  He,  Mr.  Girard,  would 
never  employ  an  architect — always  thought  them  expensive  people; — 
he  was  his  own  architect,  and  every  thing  he  built  was  done  in  the 
most  substantial  and  plain  manner — was  exceedingly  particular.  My 
plan  contained  columns,  simply  as  a  matter  of  taste  on  my  part,  not 
required  by  the  terms  of  the  will.  If  these  columns  had  been  dispen¬ 
sed  with,  the  College,  according  to  my  plan,  would  have  cost  some 
$  120,000  less.  Ido  not  consider  the  columns  a  minute  particular 
by  any  means.  What  1  consider  by  minute  particulars  and  dispen¬ 
sing  with  needless  ornament,  the  prohibition  of'  moulding,  carving  or 
cornices,  or  any  architectural  enrichment ;  the  doors  or  openings  are 
consistent  with  Grecian  architecture,  and  belong  to  the  temple  form; 
— the  less  the  bearing  of  the  lintels,  the  more  permanent  the  door — 
two  of  the  lintels  over  the  present  doors  are  cracked.  There  is  a  barn 
erected  upon  the  college  premises — do  not  know  the  cost.  In  the 
commencement  of  the  building,  the  marble  w  as  obtained  from  the 
quarries  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  but  the  marble  for  the 
columns  and  capitals  were  obtained  at  the  East — the  blocks  being 
large,  should  think  it  cost,  delivered  here,  about  four  dollars  per  cubic 
foot; — the  price  of  Pennsylvania  marble  delivered,  about  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  per  cubic  foot — the  larger  the  block,  the  more  expen¬ 
sive.  The  reason  it  became  necessary  to  get  Eastern  marble,  I  think 
was,  because  the  quarries  would  not  furnish  the  masses.  If  there 
had  been  erected  a  plain  substantial  building,  according  to  my  view  of 
the  will,  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  have  gone  abroad  for 
marble.  I  should  think  it  will  cost  as  much  to  finish  the  present 
building,  as  to  put  one  up  according  to  the  original  plan  of  the  will. 
I  do  not  consider  the  out-building,  so  far  as  the  roof  is  concerned, 
a  violation  of  the  will,  because  it  has  a  metal  roof — cannot  see  why 
it  should  not  be  marble.  I  do  say  that  the  present  building  is  in 
violation  of  the  will — the  columns  are  not  described  in  the  will,  are 
therefore  in  excess — they  were  not  contemplated ; — I  consider  it  in 
violation  on  account  of  the  columns — should  think  any  column  inten¬ 
ded  for  ornament,  is  a  violation  of  the  will.  There  were  other  plans 
submitted  that  had  columns — some  without  columns,  but  with  pilas¬ 
ters; — the  architect  consulted  his  own  taste.  I  considered  the  columns 
in  my  plan  as  useless  ornaments — it  would  have  been  a  violation  of 
the  will  so  far  as  the  columns  are  concerned,  (if  it  had  been  adopted.) 
If  the  Councils  had  adopted  that  plan  nearest  the  will,  it  would  have 
been  entitled  to  the  premium  of  $  500,  and  would  not  have  been  a 
violation  of  the  will.  It  was  in  the  power  of  Councils  to  follow  the 
witi  of  Stephen  Girard — it  was  in  the  power  of  the  architect  to  build 
a  College  as  directed  by  the  will.  There  was  no  plan  submitted  pre¬ 
cisely  in  accordance  with  the  will — it  was  possible  to  submit  a  plan. 
I  recollect  a  notice  in  the  public  papers  warning  Councils  not  to  erect 
a  College  according  to  the  plan  they  did  adopt,  so  early  as  the  year 
1 8  §  3, 
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Cross  examination  by  Edw.  Olmsted,  Esq-,  City  Solicitor.' 

The  building  is  against  the  instruction  contained  in  the  will.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  will  that  provides  the  surrounding  of  the  cell  with 
columns.  There  is  nothing  in  the  wilt  forbicfdrng  it.  If  the  columns 
were  necessary  to  support  the  building  it  would  be  a  violation  to  intro¬ 
duce  them.  I  never  considered  the  columns  necessary,  I  don’t  think 
it  a  disputed  point  among  architects  that  columns  are  necessary  to 
support  a  building.  I  can  see  no  use  for  colutnns  in  this  building, 
except  for  ornament.  These  columns  are  of  no  use  in  support  of 
the  roof,  I  saw  a  communication  in  the  newspapers  stating  that 
columns  were  necessary  to  support  the  roof  and  thrust  of  the  arches. 
It  was  contrary  to  any  mechanical  principle.  The  proportion  of 
the  Doric  is  the  Ionic  T'7,  the  Corinthian  tl;  the  quantity  of  mar¬ 
ble  in  the  Doric  column  (the  shaft  alone,)  would  be  greater  than 
the  Corinthian,  but  the  workmanship  would  be  less.  In  erecting 
buildings  my  estimates  are  generally  correct — sometimes  more  and 
sometimes  less. — It  would  depend  upon  the  fluctuation  of  labor  and  the 
price  of  materials.  My  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  was  $330,000  or  $360,000.  I  think  the  actual  cost  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  did  not  exceed  $  380,000.  I  think  my 
estimate  for  the  Exchange  was  $  220,000.  It  cost  somewhere  about 
that  price — think  it  did  not  overrun  my  estimate. 


Friday  Morning. 

Mr.  Strickland  continued : 

There  is  no  balcony  around  the  second  and  third  story  of  the  Col¬ 
lege.  The  walls  are  not  carried  up  two  feet  flush  above  the  roof. 
There  are  no  iron  balustrades  around  the  windows.  It  would  be 
preposterous  to  place  them  according  to  the  order.  There  is  no  win- 
dows  in  the  third  story  in  the  side  of  the  building — it  is  lighted  from  the 
roof  If  the  walls  were  carried  up  two  feet  above  the  roof  it  would 
spoil  the  appearance.  I  believe  Mr.  N.  Biddle  was  one  of  the  trus¬ 
tees — I  think  Mr.  Biddle’s  good  taste  had  some  influence  in  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  plan.  I  have  frequently  heard  Mr.  Biddle  say,  the  plan 
was  a  good  one,  a  classical  one,  and  one  lie  desired1  the  city  should 
put  up.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Biddle  say  there  was  two  truths  in  this 
world,  the  Bible  and  Grecian  architecture.  I  have  seen  the  dwelling 
house  of  Mr.  Girard'  in  North  Water  street — the  windows  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  are  not  like  the  windows  of  the  house  in  North  Water  street.  1 
have  seen  Mr.  Girard’s  place  in  Passyunk — the  directions  of  the  will, 
so  far  as  regards  this  place,  are  not  complied  with.  I  never  made  an 
estimate  of  any  plan  but  my  own.  1  believe  it  was  the  desire  of  the 
Committee  that  the  architects  submitting  their  plans,  should  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  instructions  of  the  will.  I  have  seen  the  model  that 
was  exhibited  at  the  District  Court  Room.  I  did  not  furnish  the  draft 
nor  make  the  model,  nor  was  I  consulted.  A  College  built  after  that 
model  would  approximate  a  little  more  to  the  will — governed  by 
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the  will  and  my  own  discretion.  I  would  not  have  adopted  the  plan 
of  a  College  that  was  exhibited  in  the  District  Court  Room.  Mr.  Gi¬ 
rard  in  his  will,  did  not  state  in  his  will  that  the  College  should  be 
constructed  according  to  the  order  of  the  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian  or 
Grecian.  There  is  no  wall  around  the  plot  of  ground  upon  w  hich 
the  College  stands.  I  think  the  will  directs  that  there  should  be  a 
wall,  and  the  dimensions  described.  I  do  not  know,  according  to  the 
present  plan,  whether  there  is  to  be  a  wall  around  it — I  don’t  think  it 
would  be  preposterous  to  put  a  wall  around  it- — I  don’t  know  whether 
it  is  the  intention,  according  to  the  present  plan,  to  put  balconies 
around  the  second  and  third  story — I  think  it  would  be  preposterous 
— It  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  present  order  of  architecture. 
If  the  order  was  either  Doric,  Ionic,  Grecian  or  Corinthian,  the  bal¬ 
cony  would  be  preposterous.  I  was  mistaken  yesterday,  in  saying 
that  my  plan  was  not  Corinthian,  under  the  supposition  that  it  was 
Ionic.  I  don’t  know  that  it  would  have  been  preposterous  to  have 
put  balconies  around  the  building  according  to  the  plan  submitted  by 
me,  for  these  reasons,  that  my  plan  was  not  of  the  temple  form,  but 
a  compilation  of  architecture,  in  accordance  with  the  will,  as  I  have 
understood  it,  of  Stephen  Girard.  1  believe  it  is  not  contemplated  to 
place  a  balustrade  or  parapet  around  the  roof.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
is  a  part  of  the  present  plan  of  the  College.  There  was  twelve 
columns  in  my  plan  of  the  main  building.  In  the  corridors  of  the 
plan  I  submitted,  there  were  small  columns — thirty-two  columns  in  all, 
of  one  story  high.  The  Doric,  as  to  material,  is  to  7-  280.;  the  Corin¬ 
thian  as  to  material,  6-100;  the  workmanship,  Doric,  1-400;  the 
workmanship,  Corinthian,  5-200.  There  could  have  been  windows 
placed  in  the  third  story  of  the  College,  if  columns  had  not  been 
placed  on  the  flanks.  The  arch  in  the  third  story  could  have  been 
sprung  without  starting  from  the  floor. 

WILLIAM  STRICKLAND. 

Sworn  and  subscribed,  Feb.  24,  1842. 

H.  B.  Wright,  ChainnaM  Committee . 

Wji.  J.  Duane  being  called,  sworn  by  the  Chairman,  says: 

Mr.  Girard  made  more  than  one  will  before  the  one  that  1  drew. 
The  date  of  the  one  drawn  before  the  one  I  drew  in  1826,  compared 
with  the  one  I  drew,  was  a  miniature.  The  one  I  drew  was  in  full 
length.  The  materials  of  the  will  of  1S26  were,  in  part,  used  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  will  made  in  1830.  I  drew  the  will  of  Mr.  Girard  of 
1830.  This  is  the  will  under  which  the  trust  originated.  I  was  left 
out  of  the  Select  Council  in  October,  1832.  I  was  in  Council  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Girard’s  death.  He  died  26th  December,  1831.  In 
consequence  of  my  relation  to  Mr.  Girard,  and  position  Ln  Council, 
i  took  an  active  part  in  all  matters  preparitory  to  the  execution  of  the 
trust.  The  offer  of  premiums  was  brought  forward  for  models  while 
I  was  in  Council,  against  my  consent.  I  believed  it  necessary  to 
have  the  aid  of  some  skilful  gentleman  in  the  erection  of  the  College. 
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1  thought  the  will  sufficiently  explicit  in  the  hands  of  some  skilful 
gentleman.  I  should  undoubtedly  have  consulted  a  skilful  architect. 
My  reasons  for  resorting  to  a  skilful  architect  was,  that  I  have  not 
sufficient  confidence  in  myself  to  consult  about  turning  arches,  and 
other  particulars.  If  Mr.  Girard  had  made  me  the  sole  trustee,  I 
should  have  employed  some  skilful  architect  to  aid  me  in  carrying 
out  the  instructions  of  the  will,  the  intention  of  the  testator.  Many 
conversations  took  place  with  Mr.  Girard  and  myself,  years  before 
his  death,  in  relation  to  the  College.  At  length,  when  we  began  to 
write  the  will,  it  occupied  many  weeks  in  preparing  it.  The  outlines, 
the  bones  and  muscles  of  the  will,  were  all  Mr.  Girard’s.  The  aid  I 
rendered  was  in  putting  on  flesh  and  color.  As  stated  by  Mr.  Strick¬ 
land,  yesterday,  Mr.  Girard  considered  himself  not  merely  a  good 
merchant  and  banker,  and  farmer,  but  a  good  builder.  Although, 
therefore,  Mr.  Girard  was  opposed  to  any  interference  with  his  views, 
his  designs  were  carried  out  in  the  will,  notwithstanding  some  doubts 
of  my  own  were  made  known  to  him  at  the  time.  I  made  sugges¬ 
tions  in  relation  to  the  College,  which  were  invariably  overruled.  He 
said  I  did  not  understand  building  as  well  as  he  did.  After  the  will 
had  been  made,  conversations  continued  in  relation  to  the  contem¬ 
plated  College;  and  it  was  at  my  respectful  suggestion  that  he  changed 
the  location.  He  took  time  to  consider  whether  the  alteration  should 
be  made.  (I  suggested  the  noise  and  tumult  of  the  city,  and  the  yellow 
fever,  &c.)  In  consequence,  Mr.  Girard  purchased  the  forty  acres 
on  the  Ridge  road,  after  making  inquiries  elsewhere.  He  visited 
Peel  Hall  twice  before  bis  death.  On  each  occasion  I  was  in  his 
company.  The  grounds  were  examined,  and  under  his  direction  an 
investigation  was  made  to  ascertain  whether  stone  could  be  found  to 
build  a  wall  around,  which  was  to  have  been  done  before  anything 
else  in  relation  to  the  College.  He  directed  his  mason  to  make  a 
search  for  stone.  I  do  not  know  that  he  ever  stated  to  any  one  what 
his  object  was  in  relation  to  that  purchase,  or  putting  a  wall  around 
this.  He  employed  as  head  mason,  Mr.  Ingram,  to  make  inquiries 
in  relation  to  the  stone.  It  was  found  that  the  stone  on  the  premises 
were  not  suitable.  Mr.  Girard  continued  to  make  inquires.  His 
mind  was  directed  to  the  building  of  the  College  himself;  and  if  he 
had  lived,  he  would  have  built  it.  He  also  contemplated  that  his 
will  should  be  redrawn  from  beginning  to  end,  and  additions  and 
alterations  made;  and  in  that  state  of  mind  died.  I  remained  four  or 
five  weeks  in  Mr.  Girard’s  room,  the  door  locked,  making  the  willy 
upon  which  occasion  all  subjects  were  discussed — law,  politics,  re¬ 
ligion  and  architecture — consequently,  a  great  deal  of  conversation 
did  take  place  between  us  in  relation  to  the  building.  I  took  the  most 
anxious  pains  to  depiet  in  writing  what  the  College  would  be,  if  a 
painter  had  put  it  on  canvas.  The  writing  was  read  over  two  or 
three  times,  and  drafts  of  several  sections.  Mr.  Girard  was  a  very 
good  judge  of  language,  excellc-ct,  no  better.  When  a  draft  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  him,  he  would  alter,  remodel,  and  then  it  would  be  written 
over.  I  have  seen  the  College  in  progress  of  erection.  When  these 
pictures  and  models  were  exhibited  in  the  Hall  of  Independence,  I 
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went  there  to  look  at  them.  The  impression  made  by  them  upon  me 
was  of  a  painful  character.  I  fancied  what  Mr.  Girard  would  have 
thought,  could  he  have  risen  from  the  grave  and  looked  on.  I  do 
not  think  that  he  would  have  been  pleased.  If  he  had  lived,  I  do 
not  believe  he  would  have  built  the  College  according  to  any  of  the 
plans,  but  according  to  his  own.  And  to  be  satisfied  of  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  my  impressions,  it  seems  to  be  only  necessary  to  go  in  front 
of  the  College  and  open  the  will,  and  compare  the  one  with  the  other. 
Several  of  my  friends  called  on  me,  remonstrating  with  me  against 
what  was  in  progress.  They  thought  there  was  about  to  be  a  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  will.  One  of  them  in  particular,  Mr.  James  Ronald- 
son,  now  dead,  found  much  fault  with  me  for  not  interfering  to  arrest 
what  was  going  on.  All  that  I  could  legally  do  was  to  speak  to 
several  influential  persons,  complaining  about  the  building  of  a  palace 
instead  of  a  school  for  orphans.  The  complaint  to  me  was  this — 1 
may  be  prolix — but  as  I  have  suffered  much  obliquy  from  my  friends 
for  several  years  for  not  interfering,  this  is  the  first  opportunity  I 
have  had  of  explaining  that  I  was  powerless  (legally.)  I  allude  more 
in  what  I  am  saying,  to  my  late  friend,  James  Ronaldson.  His  com¬ 
plaint  was  founded  upon  that  clause  of  the  will,  (the  26th  clause.) 
He  read  it,  and  said  you  ought  to  step  forward  and  see  that  a  palace 
should  not  be  built,  to  wit:  “I  recommend  to  them  to  close  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  ray  estate  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  and  to  see  that  my 
intention  in  respect  to  the  residue  of  my  estate  are,  and  shall  be 
strictly  complied  with.”  I  did  not  conceive  that  1  had,  legally,  any 
right  to  interfere.  I  came  to  that  opinion  under  the  advice  of  coun¬ 
sel,  not  willing  to  trust  my  own  judgment.  As  I  could  not  interfere 
legally,  I  advised  Mr.  Ronaldson,  and  others  who  spoke  to  me  on  the 
subject,  to  address  themselves  to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
believe  that  one  or  more  memorials  were  sent  to  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly.  In  the  spring  of  1833, 1  gave  that  advice — whether  it  was  done 
I  cannot  say.  One  was  a  memorial  sent  to  the  Legislature,  signed 
by  Thomas  Hulme  or  Mr.  Ronaldson,  both  opposed  to  the  manner  it 
was  to  be  built.  1  believe  that  if  the  Legislature  had  done  as  they 
should,  it  would  have  prevented  all  the  bad  consequences  that  have 
followed  ;  they  would  have  checked  Councils  in  their  proceeding,  and 
prevented  the  erection  of  the  building.  They  did  not  discharge  their 
duty  to  posterity  in  omitting  to  take  hold  of  the  matter.  Their 
silence  encouraged  Councils  to  go  on.  I  always  thought  the  Legis¬ 
lature  neglected  their  duty.  Mr.  Girard,  in  speaking  of  the  will, 
always  had  the  most  benificent  view — he  thought  it  would  regenerate 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  States  around  it.  I  have  seen  the  tears  roll 
down  his  cheeks  in  speaking  upon  the  subject.  I  am  led  to  make  the 
last  remark  because  Mr.  Girard’s  memory  has  been  badly  treated— 
he  was  called  an  iron-hearted  and  iron-handed  man.  It  is  due  to 
him,  as  my  friend,  to  contradict  this  ; — he  was  the  very  reverse.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  if  I  shall  not  be  disrespectful  to  the  Legislature,  or  this 
Committee,  I  think  that  at  this  late  day  legislative  interference  may 
be  injurious  to  the  orphans  and  posterity.  I  think  there  is  a  dispo¬ 
sition  in  the  existing  Councils  to  remedy,  as  far  as  they  can,  the  evils 


which  have  been  done.  I  speak  as  a  member  of  the  human  family, 
not  as  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  and  may  myself  have  orphan  chil¬ 
dren.  Mr.  Girard  thought  he  could  have  completed  the  building  in 
four  years.  He  began  it  by  making  preparations  for  the  wall.  I 
have  never  gone  to,  or  left  the  College,  without  sorrow.  1  have 
never  compared  the  building  minutely  with  the  will.  If  I  was  about 
to  go  abroad,  and  make  a  contract  with  a  builder  to  erect  a  house  for 
me,  and  on  my  return  found  such  a  building  as  the  College,  I  should 
say  he  had  not  complied  with  the  contract.  Have  spoken  with  vari¬ 
ous  members  of  Councils  and  Trustees,  and  never  have  heard  a 
human  being  say  the  will  had  been  complied  with.  The  material 
variance  in  the  construction  of  the  College  is  in  the  columns.  I  can 
relate  an  anecdote  of  Mr.  Girard,  to  show  what  he  thought  of  columns. 
I  heard  Mr.  Girard  say  he  had  a  great  mind  to  take  down  the  columns 
in  front  of  his  Banking  House — they  ought  never  to  have  been  there. 
This  was  in  conformity  to  his  settled  principle.  He  was  in  favor  of 
utilitarian  measures.  He  had  his  own  views  of  taste.  I  have  no 
doubt  he  thought  his  plan  in  good  taste.  One  reason  he  desired  to 
change  his  will  was,  that  he  might  go  more  into  detail  in  the  erection 
of  the  out-buildings.  If  by  violation  is  meant  departure  from  the 
views  of  the  testator,  I  do  think  the  will  has  been  violated.  In  con¬ 
versation,  and  by  my  pen,  1  did  all  that  an  honest  man  could  do 
against  the  proceeding  of  Councils  in  building  the  College  on  their 
plan.  I  never  memorialized  Councils,  as  executor  or  citizen,  upon 
the  subject.  I  believe  that  out  of  the  various  plans  submitted  to 
Councils,  there  might  have  been  a  plan  adopted  which  would  have 
conformed  as  near  as  practicable  with  the  intentions  of  the  testator, 
and  have  prevented  any  complaint. 

[The  following  question  proposed  by  Mr.  M‘Cahen.]  You  have 
stated  that  the  action  of  the  present  Legislature  is  likely  to  be  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  orphans. 

I  ask  you  again — in  expressing  your  opinion,  if  you  have  in  view 
the  will  and  wishes  of  Mr.  Girard,  as  to  the  education  and  future  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  orphan  children  to  be  educated  in  that  College? 

He  answers  and  says : 

I  mean  by  saying  the  action  of  the  present  Legislature  would  be 
injurious,  that  I  deprecate  any  annulment  of  the  trust  at  present. 
That  is,  1  hope  the  present  Legislature  will  not  annul  the  trust — -any 
deprivation  of  the  power  of  the  City  Councils  or  Trustees.  Nearly 
all  the  mischief  that  can  be  done  has  been  done,  and  because  I  think 
it  wise  and  humane  to  make  the  most  of  the  remainder  of  the  fund, 
and  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  testator.  That  the  College  is 
rather  a  temple  as  it  exists,  than  the  building  intended.  That  as  a 
temple  it  is  not  suited  for  poor  orphans,  as  the  building  intended  would 
have  been;  but  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  those  who  shall  have  the 
care  of  the  orphans,  to  prevent  the  unfavorable  result  apprehended 
by  some  from  their  being  reared  in  such  building  as  erected,  rather 
than  in  the  plain  one  contemplated  by  the  testator. 

W.  J.  DUANE. 

Sworn  and  subscribed,  February  25,  1842. 

H.  B.  Wright,  Chairman  Committee. 
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John  Struthkrs,  sworn  by  the  Chairman,  says: 

I  am  a  marble  mason  by  profession — have  been  engaged  in  the 
business  forty-two  years.  1  have  read  the  will  of  Mr.  Girard; — at  the 
time  the  plan  was  given  for  theCoilege  I  read  it  attentively — have  not 
read  it  recently.  1  have  seen  the  present  College — -I  have  seen  the 
plan,  and  understand  it.  In  my  opinion  the  present  College  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  Mr.  Girard— -I  speak  of  the  columns  that 
surround  it,  not  of  the  main  building.  The  platform,  steps  and  en¬ 
tablature  are  at  variance  with  the  will.  It  would  have  required  three 
or  four  years  to  have  erected  a  College  after  the  plan  of  Mr.  Girard. 
I  should  think  one  could  have  been  put  up  for  4  or  $500,000,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Girard’s  will. — (I  have  been  engaged  in  most  of  the  public 
buildings.) — I  do  not  think  the  columns  could  be  erected  for  less  than 
$12,000  each  ;— the  columns  are  not  necessary  to  support  the  building 
— they  are  put  there  for  ornament.  I  think  it  will  cost  from  6  to 
$700,000  to  complete  the  present  building,  if  every  facility  was 
given,  as  to  marble  and  material,  the  present  building  can  be  finished 
in  three  years.  I  have  not  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  building;— 
three  years  ago  my  son  contracted  to  furnish  a  quantity  of  tiles  and 
saddles.  The  marble  of  the  columns  are  from  New  England — the 
caps  from  West-Chester — -the  entablature  from  New  England.  It  was 
originally  contracted  for  marble  at  $2  50  per  cubic  foot — it  now  costs 
from  4  to  $4  50,  so  I  am  informed  by  the  contractor.  The  marble 
from  the  Pennsylvania  quarries  I  have  paid  $2  per  foot,  but  small  in 
comparison  with  the  blocks  used  in  the  College.  The  Exchange  is 
built  from  the  Pennsylvania  marble — the  caps  came  from  Italy,  the 
the  stairs  from  New  England.  The  marble  of  the  U.  S.  Bank  all  from 
Pennsylvania,  except  the  inside  columns.  The  present  plan  of  the 
College  I  never  saw  at  the  Hall  of  Independence — it  is  not  the  plan 
the  premiums  were  given  for,  neither  first,  second  or  third  premium. 
At  the  time  the  premiums  were  given  the  plan  adopted  was  not  exhi¬ 
bited  to  the  public.  The  plan  exhibited  for  which  the  premium  was 
awarded  was  a  house — the  plan  adopted  is  a  temple.  I  would  not 
have  preferred  the  Eastern  marble  in  preference  to  the  Pennsylvania 
marble,  if  I  could  have  procured  it.  I  think,  if  the  present  contrac¬ 
tors  could  have  procured  Pennsylvania  marble  they  would  not  have 
gone  East,  because  they  have  quarries  in  Pennsylvania.  Proposals 
were  issued  at  first  for  Pennsylvania  marble  for  furnishing  the  Col¬ 
lege— and  finding  they  could  not  obtain  Pennsylvania  marble,  pur¬ 
chased  a  quarry  in  Massachusetts.  The  marble  in  the  main  building 
and  the  out-buildings  I  think  is  of  Pennsylvania  marble — the  columns 
and  entablatures  of  Massachusetts  marble.  It  is  a  decidedly  different 
building  from  the  plan  proposed.  I  have  done  the  marble  work  of  a 
hundred  houses  and  stores  for  Mr.  Girard  and  his  executors — I  knew 
Mr.  Girard  well.  According  to  my  knowledge  of  Mr.  Girard,  the  pre¬ 
sent  building  is  a  great  deviation  from  the  will,  and  his  wishes  express¬ 
ed  to  me  in  regard  to  other  work  I  have  done  for  him.  I  have  re¬ 
monstrated  to  Mr.  Biddle,  and  others  in  authority,  against  the  present 
plan — I  stated  to  them  that  they  were  robbing  the  orphans,  and  it  was 
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contrary  to  Girard’s  will,  as  I  understood  it  and  him.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Wetherell,  most  of  the  rest  of  them  differed  with  me. — 
The  reason  they  assigned  was,  they  never  could  have  an  opportunity 
to  erect  a  fine  temple  unless  they  took  that  money — the  last  named 
conversation  had  reference  to  the  community.  I  can’t  say  that  Mr. 
Biddle  or  any  one  member  of  Council  made  that  remark.  I  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Mr.  James  Ronaldson — I  often  had  conversation  with 
him  on  the  subject  of  the  College — he  did  disapprove  of  the  plan  of 
the  College,  and  sent  a  remonstrance  to  the  Legislature,  and  said 
there  was  not  six  (he  believed)  persons  that  would  sign  it.  I  had 
frequent  conversation  with  persons  who  disapproved  of  the  plan — but 
few  at  first  seemed  to  care  what  became  of  the  money.  I  have  seen 
the  model  exhibited  in  the  District  Court  room,  which  was  exhibited 
during  the  election; — at  that  time  I  should  think  they  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  at  the  College  more  than  six  months.  One  political  party,  the 
Democratic  party,  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  plan  by  Councils.  It 
was  made  a  question  at  the  polls — I  think  it  was  in  1833.  My  im¬ 
pression  is,  that  the  model  exhibited  in  the  District  Court  room  was 
got  up  for  political  effect.  I  never  memorialized  Councils  or  Trustees 
in  reference  to  the  plan  adopted. 


Cross-examined  by  E.  Olmsted,  Esq.,  City  Solicitor : 

I  made  an  estimate  of  the  College  as  described  by  the  will,  and 
think  it  would  cost  between  4  and  $500,000  dollars,  including  walls, 
everything.  In  making  the  estimate  I  took  the  will  as  my  guide. — 
Jacobs  and  Corning,  the  contractors,  have  a  marble  quarry  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  I  understood  that  Jacobs  and  Corning,  and  one  other  gen¬ 
tleman,  purchased  the  quarry  in  Massachusetts,  and  not  the  building 
committee.  I  presume  they  purchased  the  quarry  to  enable  them  to 
complete  the  contract.  There  was  no  contract,  but  Mr.  Girard  told 
me  to  do  the  marble  work  in  the  houses  between  11th  and  12th  and 
Market  and  Chesnut.  Mr.  Girard  objected  to  the  columns,  but  the 
marble  front  was  his  plan — he  wanted  to  substitute  pilasters.  The 
executors,  after  his  death,  erected  the  buildings  according  to  the  model 
found  in  his  possession.  There  are  houses  in  Sprufce  street  below 
4th  with  marble  fronts,  and  stores  in  Front,  between  Market  and 
Arch,  the  principal  stories  being  marble.  I  did  not  apply  for  a  con¬ 
tract  to  erect  the  College.  I  can’t  say  who  were  members  of  Council 
in  1832,  except  Mr.  Wetheril],  who  was  a  member  of  Select  Council. 
The  party  which  succeeded  in  1833  was  called  the  Democratic  Whigs 
— the  party  in  favor  of  the  plan  adopted  succeeded.  The  columns  and 
entablature  are  from  Massachusetts.  It  would  take  more  material 
for  a  Doric  column  than  for  a  Corinthian  of  the  height  of  the  Girard 
College.  I  am  told  the  diameters  of  the  columns  are  six  feet. 

JOHN  STRUTHERS. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  26th  Fcb’y,  1842. 

FI.  B.  Wright,  Chairman  Coni' tee. 
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Thomas  S.  Stewart,  sworn  by  the  Chairman,  says: 

I  am  an  architect — have  been  one  five  or  six  years.  I  have  read 
the  will  of  Mr.  Girard  attentively.  I  have  seen  the  plan  and  building 
of  the  College.  The  College  does  not  correspond  with  the  will,  in 
reference  to  the  columns,  style  of  architecture,  steps  and  ornaments 
attached  to  the  main  entrance,  columns  in  the  vestibules; — these  are 
the  main  particulars.  I  did  propose  a  plan  for  the  building  of  the 
College.  It  was  a  simple  building,  as  described  by  the  will,  without 
pretentions  to  any  order  of  architecture.  My  plan,  in  dimensions, 
was  in  accordance  with  his  will — three  stories  in  height,  fifteen  feet 
in  the  clear — each  story  was  divided  into  four  rooms  of  fifty  feet 
square.  The  window-shutters,  iron  railings,  and  balconies  were  as 
described  by  the  will.  The  walls  were  carried  up  two  feet  above  the 
cornice,  surmounted  with  an  iron  railing — the  cellar  windows  half 
above,  and  half  below  ground,  as  described  in  the  will,  corresponding 
with  the  number  of  windows  in  the  stories.  The  roof  had  a  descent 
each  way,  and  was  to  be  marble.  My  estimate  of  such  a  building, 
made  since,  was  for  $‘260,000;  for  which  I  would  erect  such  a  build¬ 
ing,  and  give  security  for  the  performance  of  the  contract.  I  speak 
of  the  main  building,  (College  proper.)  It  would  have  taken  three 
years.  I  would  be  willing  to  be  bound  to  complete  it  in  that  time.  I 
should  suppose  the  four  out-buildings  and  walls  would  cost  $300,000. 
That  would  comply  with  the  will,  which  would  be  $560,000  of  the 
whole.  The  building  was  commenced  on  the  4th  day  of  July, 
1833,  when  the  corner-stone  was  laid.  My  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
the  steps,  and  the  passage  between  the  cell  and  columns,  the  col¬ 
umns,  base,  capital  and  entablature,  the  sculpture  and  pediments  of 
the  cornice,  $750,000 — this  is  made  up  of  items.  The  rest  of  the 
building,  excepting  the  columns  in  the  vestibule,  carving  over  the 
doors  and  windows,  1  think  in  accordance  with  the  will — (pilasters 
also  among  the  exceptions.)  Last  exceptions  not  included  in  the 
estimate.  Some  of  the  Pennsylvania  marble  is  of  good  quality. 
There  could  have  been  a  College  built  in  accordance  with  the  will,  of 
Pennsylvania  marble.  I  would  have  built  it  of  such,  if  allotted  to  me. 
Those  columns  are  not  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  building. — 
The  columns  are  put  there  for  ornament  alone.  They  form  a  cover¬ 
ing  and  passage  around  the  building — at  the  same  time  darken  the 
upper  rooms.  My  estimate  of  each  column,  base,  and  capital,  is  about 
$13,000  each.  There  are  thirty-four  in  number.  There  is  in  the 
vestibule,  as  reported ,  sixteen  columns.  My  opinion  is  that  the  Col¬ 
lege  is  a  violation  of  the  will  of  Stephen  Girard — that  is,  the  building 
is  not  built  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  will.  The  will  calls 
for  a  plain  building— and  this  is  highly  ornamental.  The  archi¬ 
tectural  style  and  building  is  in  the  temple  form.  The  example  is 
after  the  Grecian  Corinthian,  from  the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes,  at 
Athens.  My  plan  proposed  merely  to  have  steps  to  the  front  door.  1 
placed  an  excresence  to  the  building  to  protect  the  steps  not  required 
by  the  will — all  other  parts  were  plain.  Tic  re  wore  in  my  plan,  no 
needless  and  useless  ornaments. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Olmsted: 

I  have  formed  no  estimale  of  the  expenses  of  providing  the  College 
with  water,  as  expressed  in  the  will.  I  cannot  form  any  idea  of 
the  expense  of  the  wall.  I  never  made  any  estimate  of  the  expenses, 
except  for  the  main  building.  I  erected  the  Pennsylvania  Hall, 
Mr.  Chambers’  church,  in  this  city,  and  the  church  of  St.  Luke.  I 
estimated  the  cost  of  Pennsylvania  Hall,  at  $30,000.  The  plan  was 
afterwards  altered.  They  did  not  accept  of  the  contract — but  built  it 
by  separate  contract.  1  think  the  exact  cost  was  never  ascertained,  but 
am  of  opinion  it  cost  more  because  they  went  to  more  expense.  My 
estimate  of  the  expenses  of  Mr.  Chambers’  church,  was  $20,000 — I 
think  it  cost  some  $  19,000.  My  estimate  of  St.  Luke’s  church,  was 
$30,000.  I  built  it  for  that  sum.  There  was  awarded  me  for  extra 
work,  $900  beyond  the  contract.  Churches  are  also  built  after  the 
Temple  order,  as  to  form.  There  is  also  a  variation  in  the  College. 
The  Temple  order  is  not  carried  out  in  the  College,  nor  in  the  churches. 
The  thickness  of  the  walls,  in  my  plan,  is  precisely  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  Mr.  Girard. 

THOMAS  S.  STEWART. 

Sworn  and  subscribed,  Feb.  20,  1842. 

H.  B.  Wright,  Chairman  Committee. 

J.  P.  Wetiierill,  affirmed  by  the  Chairman,  says: 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Councils  of  Philadelphia  when  the  present 
plan  of  the  College  was  adopted.  I  am  a  member  now.  I  have  read 
the  will  of  Mr.  Girard  frequently.  1  am  acquainted  with  the  plan, 
and  see  the  College  frequently.  1  did  not  think  the  plan  according  to 
the  will,  and  voted  against  its  adoption.  There  was  a  minute  journal 
kept  at  the  time.  My  opposition  was  to  the  whole  of  the  plans.  I 
saw  no  plan  I  could  have  voted  for,  except  Mr.  Strickland’s.  1  thought 
his  plan  the  nearest  the  will  of  any  of  them.  I  took  some  pains  to 
ascertain  the  cost  of  the  columns,  and  1  found  that  the  columns  would 
cost  about  $10,000  each.  My  ideas,  and  the  ideas  of  Council,  were 
that  the  interest  of  the  fund  would  be  expended — and  the  columns 
being  so  expensive  as  to  deprive  three  generations  of  children  from  an 
education.  I  count  a  generation  of  children  one  year.  Mr.  Walters’ 
plan  was  adopted  by  Councils.  It  took  the  first  premium — second, 
Mr.  Strickland — third,  some  one  else.  I  suppose  Councils,  adopting 
the  plan  of  the  colonades,  voted  according  to  the  views  they  enter¬ 
tained  of  the  will.  They  thought  the  columns  were  necessary  to 
support  the  weight  of  the  arches.  Some  of  them  used  it  as  an  ar¬ 
gument.  I  think  there  has  been  expended  on  the  College,  $1,200,000, 
or  $1,300,000. 

The  school  has  not  been  established — no  orphans  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted — (that,  until  the  completion  of  the  College,  wall  and  everything, 

I  regard  a  violation  of  the  will.)  When  the  College  is  completed,  is 
the  time  fixed  for  the  admission  of  orphans.  From  memory,  I  think 
the  balance  of  the  College  fund  is  some  $500,000  or  $600,000. 
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Monday  Morning. 

J.  P.  Wethkbill’s  examination  resumed  : 

The  will  has  not  been  violated  in  other  respects  than  the  College, 
that  I  know  of.  The  property  in  Schuylkill  and  Columbia  counties, 
is  now  leased  to  the  Danville  and  Pottsville  Railroad  Company.  Mr. 
Sheaff  is  now  the  aorent.  The  agent  has  not  authority  to  make  con- 
tracts.  I  do  not  know  that  he  is  now  making  contracts,  or  that  he  ever 
has  made  any.  I  always  supposed  that  reports  were  made  annually 
to  the  Legislature.  From  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Struthers,  dated 
April  29th,  1833, 1  founded  my  estimate  of  the  columns.  The  ground 
of  my  opposition  was,  the  columns  would  cost  so  much,  and  it  was 
argued  they  would  not  cost  so  much.  The  Councils,  in  1839,  had  in 
agitation  to  open  the  College — the  Select  Council  had  passed  an  ordi¬ 
nance  to  open  a  primary  school.  The  subject  then  came  into  the 
Common  Council — I  was  a  member,  and  I  opposed  it — also  a  majority 
of  the  members  opposed.  During  the  pending  of  the  question,  Mr. 
Biddle,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  called  on  me  twice,  and 
said  he  thought  he  had  authority  to  open  the  school.  Mr.  Biddle 
called  upon  several  others;  he  thinks  Common  Council  were  of  opinion 
that  a  school  could  not  be  opened  without  violating  the  will.  It  has 
been  the  duty  of  the  joint  committee  of  Councils,  to  manage  and 
superintend  affairs.  Councils  obtained  the  opinions  of  Messrs.  Ser¬ 
geant  and  Binney,  that  it  was  in  opposition  to  the  will  to  open  primary 
schools  out  of  the  fund  of  the  Girard  estate,  until  the  College  was 
completed. 

JOHN  PRICE  WETHERILL. 

Affirmed  and  subscribed,  Feb.  26,  1842. 

H.  B.  Wrigut,  Chairman  Committee. 


February  28 th,  1842. 

John  M.  Reed,  Esq.  sworn  by  the  Chairman,  says: 

Mr.  Girard  died  at  the  close  of  December,  1831,  and  from  circum¬ 
stances,  1  had  occasion  to  examine  his  will ;  the  charitable  institution 
of  which  I  was  a  member  and  officer,  being  interested  in  a  bequest. 
After  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  Girard 
against  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  which  is  reported  in  4th  Rawle,  1 
suggested  through  a  public  newspaper,  that  the  real  question  in  that 
case  had  not  been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  that  the  City 
of  Philadelphia  was  entitled  to  the  real  estate  purchased  by  Mr.  Girard 
after  the  date  of  his  last  codicil,  amounting  to  about  $66,000.  These 
communications,  which  appeared  in  the  American  Sentinel,  were  sub¬ 
sequently  collected  and  published  in  a  pamphlet  marked  A,  here  pro¬ 
duced  ;  copies  of  that  pamphlet  were,  I  think,  in  the  month  of  Sept. 
1833,  distributed  among  members  of  Council.  In  the  summer  of 
1833,  I  was  engaged  as  counsel  for  the  owners  of  wharf  property  on 
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the  river  Delaware,  in  relation  to  the  opening  of  Delaware  Avenue, 
agreeably  to  the  will  of  Stephen  Girard.  I  drafted  for  them  a  memo¬ 
rial  to  the  City  Councils,  which  was  presented,  and  published  in 
pamphlet  form,  marked  B,  here  produced.  From  these  circumstan¬ 
ces,  I  had  made  the  will  of  S.  Girard  a  peculiar  object  of  study.  The 
City  Councils  adopted  a  plan  for  the  erection  of  the  Girard  College, 
and  their  proceedings  in  relation  to  it  were  published  in  Hazard’s 
Register,  in  volume  eleven,  ending  in  July,  1833.  There  was  also  a 
pamphlet  published  by  Councils,  entitled  “  Proceedings  on  laying  the 
corner  stone  of  the  Girard  College  for  orphans,”  together  with  the  ad¬ 
dress  on  that  occasion,  by  N.  Biddle,  here  produced,  marked  C. 
There  was  also  exhibited  in  Independence  flail,  a  model  of  the  propo¬ 
sed  College — I  think  in  the  month  of  September,  1S33.  It  was  ex¬ 
hibited,  I  understood,  under  the  direction  of  Councils  or  some  of  their 
agents  or  Committees.  I  personally  examined  the  model,  and  having 
satisfied  myself  that  the  plan  preferred  and  the  model  exhibited,  were 
in  direct  violation  of  the  will  of  Mr.  Girard,  I  commenced  a  series 
of  articles  in  a  newspaper  printed  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  called 
the  American  Sentinel.  The  view  of  the  question  taken  in  these  arti¬ 
cles,  was  espoused  by  the  Democratic  party,  and  the  Ward  election 
of  1833  resulted  in  the  Democrats  carrying  seven  wards,  and  the 
National  Republicans  eight.  The  democratic  Committee  of  Superin¬ 
tendence  collected  these  articles  and  published  them  before  the  general 
election  of  1833,  in  pamphlet  form,  (produced,  marked  here  D.)  I 
think  they  published  4,000  copies,  a  large  number  of  which  were  cir¬ 
culated  amongst  members  of  both  parties  in  Philadelphia.  The  same 
Committee  of  Superintendence  had  printed  a  transparency  of  the 
Girard  College  according  to  their  ideas,  which  was  exhibited  on  the 
day  and  night  of  the  general  election  of  1833,  at  head  quarters  in 
Chesnut  street,  opposite  the  election  ground.  Some  gentlemen,  of 
whom  I  think  Col.  Henry  Simpson  was  one,  had  a  model  made  of 
the  Girard  College,  according  to  their  understanding  of  the  will ;  this 
was  exhibited  for  several  days  previous  to  the  general  election,  in  the 
front  room  of  the  county  court  house,  corner  of  6th  and  Chesnut 
street.  There  was  also  exhibited  with  it,  copies  of  the  will  and  copies 
of  the  pamphlet,  marked  D.  At  the  general  election  of  1832,  the 
majority  against  the  democratic  Councils,  who  were  then  in  power, 
was  about  1,000.  At  the  general  election  of  1833,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  lowest  candidate  on  the  National  Republican  Common 
Council  ticket  and  the  highest  candidate  on  the  Democratic  Council 
ticket,  was  but  69.  The  aggregate  vote  of  ’33  being  larger  than  in 
1832.  I  believe  that  the  election  of  1833  principally  turned  upon  this 
question,  of  the  violation  of  the  will  of  Stephen  Girard,  and  that  if 
the  question  could  have  been  entirely  separated  from  party  politics, 
that  the  majority  against  the  plan  proposed  by  Councils,  would  have 
been  overwhelming.  No  individual  elected  to  the  Select  or  Common 
Councils  in  October,  1833,  could  have  been  unacquainted  with  the 
question.  The  architectural  discription  and  statements  in  the  pamph¬ 
let  marked  D,  was  in  reality  the  work  of  one  of  the  first  architects  of 
the  United  States,  Mr.  William  Strickland.  At  the  period  when  this 
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<question  was  presented  to  the  public  in  the  American  Sentinel,  a  very 
small  sum  comparatively,  had  been  expended  in  the  erection  of  the 
College,  and  there  could  have  been  no  difficulty  in  changing  the  plan. 
And  a  very  small  loss  would,  in  any  event,  have  been  incurred,  so 
far  as  related  to  the  work  commenced  at  the  foundation  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  The  whole  expenditure  on  the  College  from  4th  July,  18-33,  to 
23d  December,  1833,  was,  according  to  official  documents  published 
by  the  city,  $69,996.  I  am  under  the  impression  that,  for  a  short 
time,  there  was  a  hesitation  on  the  part  of  Councils  in  going  on  with 
their  plan  of  a  peripteros.  It  was  understood  at  the  time,  and  has 
been  since  confirmed  by  official  reports,  that  the  idea  of  a  surrounding 
portico  did  not  originate  with  any  of  the  architects  who  gave  plans 
agreeably  to  the  advertisement  issued  by  the  city;  and  no  one  of  the 
seventeen  plans  offered  had  a  surrounding  portico.  It  was  understood 
that  none  of  the  architects  thought  such  an  appendage  either  neces¬ 
sary  or  essentially  necessary.  The  communication  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  Girard  College,  dated  April  25,  1833,  covering  the  plan  finally, 
adopted  the  same  day,  is  to  be  found  in  the  eleventh  volume  Hazard’s 
Register,  page  390.  The  adoption  of  the  flanking  colonade  was  re¬ 
commended  by  the  Sub-Committee  in  their  report,  upon  the  ground  of 
strong  doubts  “  whether  the  walls  then  prescribed  would  be  capable 
of  resisting  the  lateral  pressure  oi  arches  of  such  extraordinary 
dimensions,”  pressed  down  by  the  whole  weight  of  a  marble  roof  occu¬ 
pying  a  space  of  more  than  20,000  square  feet,  which  it  will  probably 
be  necessary  to  cover  with  copper;  and  they  think  it  would  be  highly 
expedient  not  to  trust  exclusively  to  such  walls,  but  either  greatly  to 
increase  the  width  of  the  walls  themselves  over  the  whole  building,  or 
to  provide  some  additional  support  from  the  outside.”  The  reason 
given  for  the  portico  in  front  of  the  building  was  that  without  it  the 
“building  would  exhibit  an  awkward  and  ungraceful  appearance.” 
There  was  a  report  of  the  Building  Committee  of  the  Girard  College 
for  Orphans  to  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  Philadelphia,  dated 
7th  July,  1834,  thirteenth  volume  Hazard’s  Register,  pages  38  and  39. 
In  this  report  it  is  stated  that  “the  outside  walls  are  to  be  carried  up 
the  thickness  of  two  feet  to  the  height  of  two  feet  above  the  roof,  and 
to  have  a  marble  capping,  with  a  strong  and  neat  iron  railing  thereon.” 
This  has  never  been  done.  There  are  other  errors  in  this  report  with 
regard  to  the  windows  in  second  and  fifth  stories — with  regard  to  the 
cellars — cellar  windows,  and  in  this  quotation  'particularly :  “  The 
whole  building  is  to  be  surrounded  with  a  portico  twenty-one  feet  in 
width,  with  columns  of  the  Grecian  Corinthian  order,  which  is  essen¬ 
tially  necessari/,  inasmuch  as  it  affords  strength  and  stability  to  the 
third  story  arches.” 

It  appears  by  this  report  that  the  thickness  of  the  walls  has  been 
increased.  I  would  also  state  that  while  studying  the  will  of  Mr.  Gir¬ 
ard,  I  examined  carefully  his  house  in  Water  street,  his  house  in  Pas- 
syunk  township,  some  of  his  stores,  and  also  looked  at  the  Girard  Bank. 
There  are  no  windows  in  the  third  story  of  the  College — there  are,  of 
course,  no  balconies  around  the  third  story  windows  of  the  College; — 
gir’d  coll. — 3 
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(here  are  no  balconies  around  the  second  story  windows  of  the  Col¬ 
lege.  There  is  a  balcony  in  front  oi  the  second  story  windows  of  Mr, 
Girard’s  dwelling  house  in  North  Water  street,  on  the  eastern  front 
thereof ;  this  is  a  running  balcony,  and  not  confined  to  each  window- 
In  his  will  Mr.  Girard  directed,  (for  so  I  understand  the  legal  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  recommend  in  the  will,)  that  the  windows  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  stories  of  his  College  should  be  made  in  the  style  of 
those  in  the  first  and  second  stories  of  his  dwelling  house  in  Water 
street,  and  that  outside  each  window  of  the  second  and  third  stories 
of  his  College  should  be  placed  a  substantial  and  neat  iron  balcony,  to 
admit  the  opening  of  the  shutters  against  tire  walls.  The  violation .  of 
Mr.  Girard’s  will,  in  budding  the  present  College,  consists  in  substi¬ 
tuting  the  exterior  of  a  Grecian  Temple  for  that  of  a  three  story 
granite  or  marble  house.  This  marble  house  could  have  been  con¬ 
structed,  so  far  as  regarded  the  marble,  entirely  out  of  marble  taken 
from  Pennsylvania  quarries.  In  all  particulars,  everything  beyond 
the  outside  walls  of  the  cell  or  house  has  been  erected  contrary  to 
and  in  direct  violation  of  the  will.  The  inside  columns  in  the  two 
entries  are  not  either  described  in  the  will  or  permitted  by  the  descrip¬ 
tion.  A  committee  of  the  Common  Council,  consisting  of  Thomas 
S.  Smith,  Isaac  Myer  and  Charles  Gilpin,  made  a  report,  dated  27th 
August,  184(7,  in  which  they  use  this  language,  (page  52): — “In  con¬ 
cluding  this  report,  your  Committee  take  occasion  to  express  their  con¬ 
viction,  that  if  the  Councils  of  the  year  1833  had  anticipated  the  re¬ 
sults,  they  would  not  have  adopted  the  plan  of  building  which  has  led 
to  an  expense  greatly  disproportionate  to  what  was  expected.”  The 
estimates  submitted  25th  April,  1633,  for  erecting  the  College  and 
out-buildings  on  the  plan  adopted  by  Councils,  was  $900,000.  The 
actual  expenditure  on  the  1st  January,  1842,  amounts  to  $1,286,- 
697  39,  as  per  official  reports  of  Councils.  The  estimate  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  Council,  27th  August,  1840,  was,  that  after  taking  into- 
consideration  all  sums  actually  appropriated,  that  it  would  require  one 
million  of  dollars  to  complete  the  establishment.  The  amount  expend¬ 
ed  in  1841  was  $83,783  37.  The  Girard  College  fund  at  present 
consists  of  5,331  shares  of  United  States  Bank  Stock,  worth  nothing, 
$72,200  of  city  5  per  cent,  stock — the  Pennsylvania  5  per  cents 
amount  to  $636,050  48.  The  whole  value  of  the  fund,  according  to 
present  prices,  in  specie,  is  $336,307  08.  The  following  advice  was 
publicly  given  to  Councils  in  the  newspaper  and  in  pamphlet,  marked 
£).,  that  the  “personal  property,  that  is  the  $2,500,000,  and  the  resi¬ 
duary  personal  fund  of  $278,000,  should  be  gradually  laid  out  in 
safe  mortgages  in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia; — this  would 
always  keep  the  capital  whole,  and  at  the  same  time  improve  their 
district,  by  affording  an  additional  sum  to  be  laid  out  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  real  estate.  The  necessity  of  this  precaution,  is  evident,  by 
looking  at  the  Girard  College  fund  of  $2,000,000 — that  fund  at  its 
par  value,  and  whenever  other  stocks  composing  it  are  paid  off,  though 
now  worth  the  $2,000,000,  will  produce  only  $1,802,405,  making  a 
loss  of  capital  of  $197,495.”  This  policy  of  investing  in  mortgages 
has  been  pursued  with  great  success  by  the  Philadelphia  Saving  Fund 
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Society.  In  the  College  fund  the  stocks  have  not  been  changed,  but 
sold,  I  believe.  Messrs.  Binney  and  Sergeant  gave  opinions  which 
have  been  referred  to  by  Mr.  Wetherill,  on  the  22d  May  and  6th  De¬ 
cember,  1838,  in  relation  to  commencing  the  organization  of  the 
school  before  the  completion  of  the  building.  Those  opinions  were 
adverse,  and  I  would  refer  the  Committee,  particular^,  to  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Binney,  as  printed  in  a  pamphlet  for  the  use  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  at  pages  26,  27,  28,  29,  (marked  E.)  I  think  the  reason¬ 
ing  of  Mr.  Binney  in  these  passages  is  equally  applicable  to  a  breach 
of  trust  by  the  city  in  erecting  a  College  in  violation  of  the  will  of 
Stephen  Girard.  I  would  refer  to  Mr.  Walter’s  report,  in  January, 
184J,  to  the  Building  Committee  of  Councils,  in  pamphlet,  on  pages 
11,  12,  beginning  with  the  words:  “as  it  respects,”  and  ending  with 
the  word  “satisfied.”  1  think  the  results  in  relation  to  the  erection  of 
this  College  shows  that  the  opposition  to  the  plan  adopted  by  Coun¬ 
cils  was  founded  in  truth.  I  believe  the  will  of  Mr.  Girard,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  building,  has  been  clearly  violated.  The  communication 
in  the  American  Sentinel,  in  July  9th,  1833,  had  the  letter  R.,  being 
the  initial  of  my  surname.  The  answer,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  pub¬ 
lished  22d  July,  1833,  in  same  paper,  signed  K.,  was,  I  have  always 
believed,  written  by  Thomas  Sergeant,  Esq.  Tire  Supreme  Court, 
in  a  case  reported  in  first  Wharton,  page  490,  decided  the  question 
thus  raised  in  favor  of  the  heirs. — I  was  not  employed  by  the  city, 
nor  did  I  argue  the  question,  nor  were  all  the  laws  on  the  subject,  even 
in  our  reports,  cited  either  upon  the  argument  or  by  the  Court  in  their 
opinion,  and  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  the  Supreme  Court  was  wrong. 

[  do  not  recollect  having  addressed  the  Councils  over  my  own  signa- 
ture. — I  do  not  think  I  ever  memorialized  Councils  in  relation  to  the 
trust. — -I  do  not  recollect  of  any  memorial  having  been  presented  to 
Councils  upon  the  subject. — I  am  an  attorney-at-law. 

By  Mr.  Olmsted: 


The  political  party  that  succeeded  in  1833  has  succeeded  ever  since, 
and  I  believe,  mainly  from  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  and  from  the  patronage  exercised  in  consequence 
of  the  adoption  of  the  present  plan  of  the  Girard  College,  and  the 
lavish  expenditure  of  the  College  fund.  [Mr.  Crabb  objects  to  the 
foregoing  answer  to  a  question  put  by  the  city  solicitor,  viz:  “Has  or 
has  not  the  political  party  which  succeeded  in  the  city  in  1833,  suc¬ 
ceeded  ever  since,”  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  an  appropriate  answer 
to  the  question  stated,  and  not  proper  testimony  in  the  case  under  in¬ 
vestigation — objection  overruled  by  committee.] 


JOHN  M.  READ. 


Sworn  and  subscribed,  28th  February,  1842. 

H.  B.  Weight,  Chairman  Coin’tee. 


Edwin  Greble,  sworn  by  the  Chairman,  says: 

I  had  a  contract  to  supply  a  portion  of  the  roofing  tile — also,  the 
flooring  tile.  I  made  the  contract  with  Mr.  Walters,  architect.  For 
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the  large  roofing  tiles,  I  got  $16  15  per  piece — the  saddle,  $5  75— 
the  flooring  tile  eighty-five  cents  per  piece.  There  were  five  hundred 
of  each  kind  of  roofing  tile — one  thousand  in  all.  The  flooring  tile 
will  not  exceed  5,000  pieces.  I  think  the  contract  was  to  have  been 
completed  in  one  year.  Before  that  time  expired,  they  stopped  us,  by 
order  of  the  Building  Committee — but  I  have  completed  my  portion 
of  the  contract.  Mr.  John  Strothers  and  Son  were  engaged  in  that 
contract — also  Peter  Fritz  and  Daniel  Henderson.  The  contracts 
were  all  separate.  I  think  the  Building  Committee  consisted  of  David 
Winebrenner,  John  Lundey,  James  Hutchinson  and  Samuel  W.  Wier, 
I  only  furnished  the  rough  material  ready  for  the  stone-cutters  to  work 
at.  I  never  knew  of  any  partiality  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  in 
giving  out  contracts.  They  brought  us  up  pretty  close  to  the  contract. 
Dimensions  of  roofing  tile,  four  feet  six  inches,  by  four  feet  four  and 
a-half  inches  thick.  Fifty-eight  of  the  above  number  roofing  tile  are 
six  inches  thick,  but  same  dimensions  as  the  others,  for  which  I  got 
twenty-two  dollars  per  piece.  I  speak  in  reference  to  my  own  contract. 

EDWIN  GREBLE. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me,  this  28th  Feb.  1842. 

H.  B.  Weight,  Chairman  Committee. 


Tuesday ,  March  1st,  1841. 
Jacob  Soitdek,  sworn  by  Col.  M‘Cahen,  says  : 

I  was  employed  at  the  commencement  of  the  College.  I  think 
from  June  1833  to  July  1841,  as  General  Superintendent.  There 
have  been  men  employed  there  which  I,  as  Superintendent,  would  not 
have  employed. — Could  have  got  better  men.  So  far  as  making  it 
permanent,  (the  building,)  every  thing  was  done  that  could  be  done. 
With  the  exception  of  the  columns,  every  thing  else  is  in  accordance 
with  the  will. 

[Col.  M‘Cahen  asks  the  witness  whether  persons  were  employed 
upon  the  College  for  political  purposes.  Mr.  Crabb  objects  to  the 
question. — Overruled.] 

There  were  persons  employed  on  the  College  in  consequence  of  their 
political  sentiments.  They  took  the  employment  of  the  hands  from 
me  because  they  thought  me  a  democrat,  and  that  1  would  not  employ 
such  men  as  they  wished.  I  was  General  Superintendent,  and  had 
the  employment  of  brick-layers  until  1838.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  laborers  that  I  employed,  men  were  sent  there  by  the  Building 
Committee  of  Councils.  Do  not  know  that  the  men  were  marched 
in  a  body  from  the  College  to  the  polls  in  Penn  township.  I  know 
the  men  were  there.  I  know  of  two  persons  being  dismissed  Irom 
the  College  on  account  of  their  politics.  One  of  the  persons  dismissed 
was  the  best  person  in  his  profession  that  was  ever  on  the  work. 
There  were  but  two  persons  dismissed  at  this  time.  There  were  others 
(Jismissed  I  thought  on  account  of  their  politics.  I  know  there  was 
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one  year  a  dinner  at  the  College.  There  was  nothing  political  at  the 
dinner.  It  was  upon  the  occasion  of  taking  down  the  centres,  per¬ 
haps  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  raising  the  architraves.  There  was  a 
large  number  of  persons  at  the  dinner.  More  than  two  hundred. 
They  were  nearly  all  members  of  Councils  and  workmen  at  the  buil¬ 
ding.  The  work  in  the  erection  of  the  arches  was  done  in  the  most 
durable  manner.  The  brick  was  purchased  on  as  good  terms  as 
could  be.  Iron  also.  The  iron  was  got  in  the  first  place  from  Mr. 
Hiester.  Mr.  Pratt  then  succeeded  Mr.  Hiester.  Mr.  Pratt  then  ad¬ 
vanced  the  price.  I  was  anxious  for  the  iron,  and  wanted  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  contract  with  Mr.  Pratt,  because  I  thought  it  could  not  be 
obtained  at  a  less  price.  There  was  not  a  quorum  of  the  committee. 
At  that  time  they  did  not  decide.  Mr.  Walters  went  to  New  York, 
purchased  a  better  article  at  less  price,  and  saved  a  large  amount  of 
money  in  the  purchase.  I  know  that  at  times  we  had  more  men  than 
was  wanted.  I  had  not  the  power  to  discharge  them.  In  1838  I 
heard  it  talked  among  the  men  that  they  were  brought  there  for  the 
purpose  of  voting  on  the  whig  side.  It  was  calculated  by  persons  on 
the  ground  that  the  College  ought  to  carry  the  county.  I  was  asked 
to  send  men  over  to  the  Lamb  tavern,  South  Penn  township,  to  stand 
out  for  Judges  of  the  election.  I  refused,  and  since  I  understood  that 
i  was  to  be  turned  out  after  the  election  of  1838.  This  I  stated  to  a 
member  of  the  committee,  (he  said  no,)  that  there  was  a  good  deal 
said  about  me,  but  that  they  told  him  I  was  a  good  whig.  That  is  the 
out-door  politicians.  I  said  I  was  not  a  whig,  that  I  was  a  democrat 
and  always  had  been  one.— That  I  disapproved  of  many  acts  of  the 
democratic  party.  I  had  never  interfered  or  done  any  thing  on  po¬ 
litical  grounds,  or  done  any  thing  politically  while  employed  on  the 
College.  I  was  continually  told  by  persons  who  were  in  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  committee,  that  1  would  be  discharged  on  account  of  my 
politics,  but  not  exactly.  I  was  not  told  it  was  on  account  of  my  po¬ 
litics.  It  was  not  on  account  of  what  I  had  done,  but  on  account  of 
what  I  would  not  do,  as  I  understood.  I  do  not  know  that  any  per¬ 
sons  employed  on  the  College  went  on  to  New  York  for  the  purpose 
of  interfering  with  the  elections  there.  I  never  heard  any  fault 
found  with  me  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty.  I  was  engaged 
as  superintendent  in  building  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  of  the  Prison, 
Asylum  and  Mint.  The  arches  would  stand  without  the  columns. — 
The  question  was  agitated,  and  many  mechanics  believed  they  were 
necessary  to  the  support  of  arches.  I  never  gave  my  opinion  to  any 
one  but  a  confident  friend.  The  first  man  that  ever  asked  my  opinion, 
was  Mr.  John  R.  Neff,  one  of  the  Building  Committee,  and  he,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  thought  the  columns  would  sustain  the  arches.  I  told  him  if 
the  arches  would  not  stand  without  columns,  they  would  not  with 
them.  I  never  employed  any  one  on  account  of  his  politics.  I 
employed  nearly  all  the  brick-layers,  and  the  laborers  attached  to 
them,  from  the  year  1833,  to  1838.  Some  of  the  brick-layers, 
after  that  time,  were  sent  to  me  by  the  Building  Committee.  They 
brought  a  note  to  me  from  the  Building  Committee,  and  on  that 
authority  I  employed  them.  One  of  the  Committee  told  me  that 


Mr.  Winebrenner  and  Mr.  Hutchinson  were  to  send  me  hands.  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  I  understood,  was  always  opposed  to  this  course.  I 
never  had  any  official  notice,  either  verbally  or  official,  that  the  power 
of  employing  hands  was  to  be  taken  from  me.  I  regarded  the  notice 
from  one  of  the  Committee,  as  sufficient  to  prevent  me  from  employ¬ 
ing  any  person.  In  the  spring  I  generally  put  on  all  the  old  hands, 
and  generally  consulted  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  Excepting 
the  last  year,  1841,  I  had  to  wait  until  Mr.  Weir  was  ready  to  send 
me  two  brick-layers.  1  never  heard  Mr.  Hutchinson,  when  I  consult¬ 
ed  with  him,  object  to  any  man  being  employed  on  account  of  his 
politics.  I  always  put  on  the  best  hands.  Mr.  Winebrenner  on  two 
occasions,  came  out  and  said,  there  were  two  men  on  the  paper  he 
held  in  his  hand,  must  be  discharged,  because  they  were  Locofocos 
and  violent  politicians,  (I  told  them  the  men  were  industrious,  Mr. 
Hilands.)  One  of  them  was  a  quiet  man,  I  did  not  know  what  his 
politics  were.  I  was  told  by  a  member  of  the  Committee  who  sent  men 
there,  that  they  were  good  Whigs.  No  one  but  Mr.  Winebrenner 
told  me  so.  He  told  me  he  employed  them  because  they  were  Whigs. 
I  had  frequent  conversations  with  the  Committee,  and  the  understand¬ 
ing  was,  that  the  men  were  Whigs.  I  wish  it  understood,  that  many 
of  the  Committee  were  opposed  to  the  course.  I  think  a  majority  of 
Councils  were  opposed  to  employing  men  on  account  of  their  politics- 
I  had  a  conversation  with  members  of  Councils.  I  think  if  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  employing  men  on  account  of  politics  had  been  submitted  to 
the  Councils  of  1838,  they  would  not  have  approved  of  it.  I  think 
they  took  the  employment  of  the  hands  from  me,  because  they  wanted 
to  employ  none  but  Whigs.  Mr.  Walters,  and  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  intimated  to  me  the  wish  to  employ  Whigs.  I  told  them  I 
never  would  employ  men  on  account  of  their  politics.  This  is  the 
reason  I  give  for  my  former  declaration,  that  the  employment  of 
hands  was  taken  from  me  on  account  of  my  being  a  Democrat. 
1  believe,  when  Mr.  Winebrenner  told  me  he  wanted  Whigs  em¬ 
ployed,  knew  that  I  was  a  Democrat.  There  never  was  a  time 
during  the  eight  years  I  was  employed  as  superintendent,  that  there 
was  not  men  of  both  political  parties  employed  at  the  College.  I 
know  of  no  Democrats  on  the  work  that  took  any  active  part  in  poli¬ 
tics ;  but  I  know  the  Whigs  did.  I  never  knew  any  influence  to  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  any  of  the  workmen,  except  the  fear  of  being 
discharged,  to  induce  them  to  vote  any  particular  ticket.  They  were 
generally  careful  to  employ  those  whom  they  thought  would  vote  the 
Whig  ticket.  ]  do  not  believe  that  Councils  elected  me  Superinten¬ 
dent  under  the  belief  that  I  was  a  Whig.  Mr.  Isaac  Elliot,  who  was 
a  member  of  Common  Council,  met  me  in  the  street,  says  they  have 
got  another  charge  against  me,  that  is,  they  say  I  am  a  Jackson  man. 
I  said  they  had  told  the  truth  for  once.  This  was  before  my  election. 
Mr.  Walters  told  me  that  two  carpenters  were  dismissed  from  the 
work  on  account  of  their  politics.  I  never  knew  more  than  two  men 
dismissed  from  the  works  on  account  of  their  politics.  I  believe  others 
were  discharged  on  that  account,  but  do  not  know  the  fact.  Mr. 
Winebrenner  asked  me  to  send  men  over  to  the  Lamb  tavern,  to 
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stand  for  judges  of  the  election.  He  asked  me  to  tell  the  men  who 
were  employed  under  me,  to  go  over  there.  They  were  not  all  enti¬ 
tled  to  vote.  He  asked  me  to  send  the  men  over  without  saying  any 
thing  about  their  right  to  vote,  or  upon  which  side  they  were  to  vote. 

I  did  not  tell  Mr.  Winebrenner  at  the  time,  that  some  of  my  men  were 
not  entitled  to  vote.  When  I  told  Mr.  Winebrenner  that  I  would  not 
use  that  influence  with  the  men,  he  asked  me  to  let  them  know  I  would 
not  be  dissatisfied  with  them  if  they  went.  I  told  only  one  man  I 
would  not  be  dissatisfied  if  he  went  to  the  foils.  I  do  not  know  that 
at  any  time  while  I  was  superintendent,  that  the  men  at  the  College 
were  marshalled  and  marched  up  to  the  polls  to  vote.  Mr.  Sawyer, 
the  Carpenter,  told  me  that  be  heard  I  would  be  discharged. — I  do  not 
know  that  Mr.  Sawyer  told  me  more  than  once  that  he  heard  I  would 
he  discharged.  I  cannot  recollect  the  name  of  any  other  person,  but 
it  was  talked  of  on  the  ground.  I  do  not  recollect  the  year  it  was 
spoken.  No  member  of  the  Building  Committee  or  Council,  told  me 
that  I  would  be  discharged.  I  never  had  any  threat  or  promise  held 
out  to  me  by  a  member  of  Council  or  Building  Committee  or  amy 
other  person,  to  induce  me  to  change  my  politics,  or  to  induce  others~ 
to  vote  any  particular  ticket.  I  took  no  active  part  in  politics  while 
engaged  there.  I  believe  that  the  marble  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  College,  was  purchased  on  as  good  terms  and  as  cheap  as  could 
be  procured.  All  the  material  used  in  the  erection  of  the  College,  that 
I  know  any  thing  about,  was  purchased  on  as  good  terms  as  could 
he  procured  any  where,  I  believe.  The  check-roll  was  left  by  the 
Clerk,  and  I  signed  it.  The  dinner  was  nothing  unusual  in  its  char¬ 
acter,  but  such  as  is  general  upon  such  occasions.  The  materials 
used  in  the  building  was  purchased  indiscriminately  from  all  political 
parties.  It  is  a  general  rule  for  men  engaged  about  building,  to  live 
■near  the  works.  Before  my  election  as  superintendent,  I  v/as  a  pub¬ 
lic  man,  and  always  acted  with  the  Democratic  party.  After  1832, 

I  took  no  active  part  in  politics.  There  is  two  lintels  over  the  doors 
cracked,  it  was  expected.  It  does  mo  injury  to  the  building,  except 
in  appearance.  One  of  the  lintels  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
is  cracked  now,  and  has  been  for  years.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  to  carry  the  wall  above  the  roof,  and  surmount  it  with  an  iron 
railing.  The  arrangements  are  visible  to  one  who  understands  it, 
hut  a  person  who  did  not  understand  it  might  visit  the  College  without 
seeing  it.  There  is  cellar  windows  under  every  window  in  the  College, 
half  above  and  half  below  the  ground,  of  the  same  size  and  dimen¬ 
sions  as  directed  in  Mr.  Girard’s  will;  and  if  the  peristyle  was  remo¬ 
ved  they  could  be  seen.  I  mean  to  say,  the  windows  are  laid  out  as 
Mr.  Girard  described  in  the  cell  of  the  building.  The  object  of  the 
windows  is  to  furnish  light  to  the  cellar — they  are  calculated  to  do  it; 
but  the  cellar  would  be  lighter  if  the  peristyle  was  removed.  Elliot 
and  Streeper  were  the  names  of  the  two  carpenters  dismissed  from 
the  College.  Mr.  Isaac  Elliot  was  a  member  of  Building  Committee. 
Elliott  that  was  discharged,  was  the  nephew  of  Mr.  Isaac  Elliot  of 
the  Building  Committee.  He  finished  the  arches  in  the  building, 
and  the  arches  over  the  poTtico,  at  the  expiration  of  his  time.  The 
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brick-work  was  chiefly  finished  at  that  time.  I  continued  in  the  office 
of  superintendent  until  the  brick -work  was  chiefly  finished.  I  chiefly 
superintended  the  brick-work. 

JACOB  SOUDER. 

Sworn  and  subscribed,  March  2d,  1842. 

J.  J.  M^Cahen. 


Wednesday  Morning,  2d  March,  1842. 
War.  P.  Hamilton,  sworn  by  the  Chairman,  says: 

I  was  employed  at  the  Girard  College  as  stone-mason,  from  June, 
1836.  I  was  finally  discharged  about  twelve  weeks  ago.  I  was  there 
in  the  months  of  September  and  October,  1838.  The  hands  went 
over  of  their  own  accord  to  the  Lamb  tavern.  I  was  there.  One  man 
was  struck  there.  He  attended  court  in  consequence  of  difficulties 
that  occurred  there.  I  cannot  say  that  he  received  pay  while  attend¬ 
ing  court.  John  Esler  was  his  name.  I  attended  the  Lancaster  Con¬ 
vention  in  1840.  I  did  not  receive  my  pay  while  there  in  attendance. 
I  was  employed  by  Mr.  Sunderland  to  work  at  the  marble  tiles  of  the 
roof.  I  should  think  it  took  one  man  from  four  to  four  and  a- half 
days  on  each.  It  took  from  one  to  one  and  a-half  days  to  make 
saddle  tile.  I  received  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day. 

WM.  P.  HAMILTON. 

Sworn  and  subscribed,  March  2,  1842. 

H.  B.  Wbisht,  Chairman  Committee. 

Peter  Hotz,  sworn  by  the  Chairman,  says  r 

I  called  on  Mr.  Winebrenner,  I  think  in  1838.  He  was  one  of  the 
Building  Committee  of  the  Girard  College.  I  asked  him  if  he  was 
going  to  work  at  the  Girard  College.  He  said  he  was.  He  said  he 
would  give  me  a  job,  providing  I  would  vote  the  whig  ticket,  and 
move  out  into  South  Penn  Township.  I  told  him  I  would  vote  the 
whig  ticket  if  he  would  give  me  a  job.  Then  he  gave  me  a  paper 
to  give  to  Mr.  Hilands  to  give  me  a  job.  After  J  got  the  paper  with 
his  signature,  I  told  him  that  was  all  I  wanted;  and  I  would  do  as  I 
pleased  ;  and  that  f  would  publish  him  j  and  did  so.  1  never  worked 
at  the  College. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Olmsted: 

I  am  a  marble  mason.  1  think  there  was  on  the  paper  Mr.  Wine¬ 
brenner  gave  me,  these  words:  “Mr,  Hilands,  please  give  Mr.  Hotz 
work — he  is  going  to  move  into  South  Penn  Township,  and  vote  the 
whig  ticket.”  This  was  just  before  the  election  of  1838.  I  told  Mr. 
Winebrenner  I  wanted  work.  He  told  me  he  would  not  give  any 
body  work,  unless  he  voted  the  whig  ticket.  I  never  applied  for 
work  to  any  one  else  at  the  College.  I  published  the  note  I  received 
from  Mr.  Winebrenner  in  the  Pennsylvanian  newspaper. 

PETER  HOTZ. 

Sworn  and  subscribed,  March  2,  1842. 

H.  B.  Wright,  Chairman  Committee . 
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Wm.  Forman,  sworn  by  the  Chairman,  says: 

I  was  employed  at  the  Girard  College  as  stone-cutter,  in  1836,  by 
Mr.  Hilands.  I  continued  on  and  off  until  December  last.  I  was  at 
work  for  Mr.  Sunderland  on  the  roof  tiles.  I  should  think  it  took 
four  and  a-half  days  to  make  one  tile — about  one  and  a-half  day  I 
think  it  took  for  the  saddle.  I  received  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per 
day.  I  was  there  in  1838.  I  do  not  know  that  any  were  employed 
or  discharged  from  the  College  on  account  of  their  political  opinions. 

I  was  at  the  Lancaster  Convention.  I  was  at  the  stand  off  for  judges, 
in  South  Penn  Township,  in  1838.  I  resided  with  Mr.  Sunderland 
at  the  time.  At  the  instance  of  Mr.  Sunderland  I  lived  with  him. 

I  think  I  went  there  for  the  purpose  of  voting  in  Penn  Township.  I 
I  got  a  transcript  from  North  Mulberry  ward  that  I  had  removed, 
and  was  registered.  In  1838  [  voted  at  the  Girard  Hotel.  The 
Girard  Hotel  was  the  poll  for  Penn  Township.  I  did  not  get  full  pay 
the  day  l  was  at  the  stand-off.  I  know  of  no  abuses  of  the  fund  of 
the  College.  I  should  think  there  were  twenty  or  thirty  that  went 
from  the  city  into  the  county,  that  worked  on  the  Girard  College,  for 
the  purpose  of  voting.  Mr.  Sunderland  was  foreman  at  that  time. 
No  arrangement  was  made  with  me  that  I  should  vote  any  particular 
ticket. 

In  answer  to  Mr  Crabb: 

I  am  a  single  man.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  moving  from  place 
to  place,  according  to  my  work.  At  the  time  I  moved  into  Penn 
Township  I  was  a  legal  voter,  and  paid  my  taxes  regularly.  I  re¬ 
sided  there  the  time  I  understood  that  was  requisite  to  entitle  me  to 
vote.  I  did  not  vote,  or  attempt  to  vote  at  any  other  place  during 
that  election.  I  was  left  to  the  exercise  of  my  own  opinion  in  voting. 
I  never  recollect  having  any  dictation  as  to  what  ticket  I  should  vote 
for.  At  that  time  I  belonged  to  the  whig  party.  I  was  requested  to 
move  into  Penn  Township; — do  not  recollect  of  any  favors  or  threats 
ever  held  out  to  me  to  induce  me  to  change  ray  residence.  I  did  pay 
my  board  to  Mrs.  Sunderland  during  the  time  I  resided  there.  I  had 
conversations  with  workmen  under  Mr.  Hilands,  in  reference  to  poli¬ 
tical  matters.  As  far  as  I  can  speak,  the  men  were  not  all  of  the 
same  politics.  I  was  aware,  from  the  conversation  with  the  men 
under  Mr.  Hilands,  that  there  were  members  of  the  democratic  party 
that  worked  upon  the  College ;  and  there  may  have  been  times  that 
no  democrat  was  on  the  work.  I  cannot  recollect  of  any  particular 
period  when  there  were  no  democrats  on  the  work.  There  were 
democrats  at  work  for  Mr.  Hilands,  judging  from  conversation  at  the 
time  I  removed  to  Penn  Township.  They  continued  to  work  for  him 
after  the  election.  I  consider  them  as  good  workmen  as  myself.  I 
do  not  know  that  any  of  the  democrats  voted  in  South  Penn  Town¬ 
ship.  I  don’t  recollect  that  any  of  them  lived  in  South  Penn  Town¬ 
ship.  I  do  not  recollect  of  hearing  the  democrats  complain  of  any 
threats  being  made  to  induce  them  to  change  their  politics.  I  think 
that  before  the  election  of  1838  there  was  a  fair  supply  of  workmen. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  illegal  voters  that  left  the  city,  and  went  to  the 
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College,  f  do  not  know  if  any  of  the  voters  of  Penn  Township  voted 
at  election  on  that  day. 

By  Mr.  M‘Cahen: 

A  short  time  after  the  election  1  returned  to  North  Mulberry  ward. 
By.  Mr.  Olmsted: 

I  think  the  judges  at  Penn  Township  election  were  not  of  the  same 
party  as  myself.  I  don’t  know  of  any  men  brought  to  the  College 
to  vote  since  1838. 

WM.  FORMAN. 

Sworn  and  subscribed,  March  2,  1842. 

H.  B.  Wright,  Chairman  Committee. 


Wm.  Wray,  sworn  by  the  Chairman,  says: 

I  was  employed  at  the  Girard  College,  and  in  the  fall  of  1834  was 
foreman  of  granite  cutters.  Mr.  Sunderland  was  superintendent — 
was  foreman  under  Mr.  Hilands.  Mr.  Sunderland  directed  me  to  tell 
the  men  to  go  over  to  South  Penn  township  to  stand  out.  for  Judges, 
and  vote  for  Inspectors.  He  gave  me  directions  to  give  the  men  and 
myself  full  time  at  the  end  of  the  week.  I  was  discharged  about  5th 
or  6th  April,  1835,  on  account  of  asking  for  more  wages.  A  few 
days  before  the  election  I  was  asked  if  1  was  entitled  to  a  vote.  I 
told  Mr.  Souder  no — I  had  not  paid  my  taxes.  On  the  morning  of 
the  election  Mr.  Souder  told  me  I  would  see  Mr.  Scott  on  the  election 
ground,  and  that  he  would  arrange  matters  with  me  there.  The  first 
man  I  met  there  was  Mr.  Hugh  Scott.  He  presented  me  with  a  re¬ 
ceipt  in  full  for  my  taxes.  I  never  paid  that  tax.  I  don’t  know  who 
did.  It  never  was  demanded  of  me.  I  told  twenty-one  men  to  go; 
and  I  think  they  chiefly  all  went.  Mr.  Sunderland  gave  me  a  ticket. 
I  did  not  put  it  in.  I  don’t  know  who  gave  the  men  their  tickets.  I 
did  not  open  the  ticket  Mr.  Sunderland  gave  me.  He  did  not  mention 
the  names  on  it.  I  think  I  did  not  tell  these  twenty-one  men  who 
gave  me  directions  to  send  them  over  to  the  polls.  One  or  two  of  the 
men  who  went  to  the  polls  came  back  and  worked  an  hour  or  two  in 
the  evening.  With  two  exceptions  the  rest  of  the  men  received  pay 
for  full  time.  I  think  they  chiefly  all  resided  in  that  district.  I  was 
instructed  to  tell  all  the  men  to  go  to  the  polls — do  not  know  what  the 
politics  of  any  w'ere. 

By  Mr.  Craeb: 

No  one  asked  me  plainly  what  my  politics  were,  when  I  was  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  College.  None  of  the  superintendents  asked  me.  I 
never  expressed  decidedly  my  sentiments  there,  because  I  was  afraid. 
I  was  not  asked  plainly  by  any  one  what  my  politics  were.  I  had 
conversations  with  the  men  about  politics.  Some  of  them,  I  dare  say, 
knew  what  my  politics  were.  I  knew  that  they  were  chiefly  of  dif¬ 
ferent  politics,  and  I  wanted  work  that  winter.  With  men  of  my  own 
political  opinion,  I  expressed  myself  decidedly.  I  applied  to  Mr. 
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Hilands  for  work.  Mr.  Hilands  employed  me.  Nothing  was  said 
about  politics  when  Mr.  Hilands  employed  me.  1  do  not  know  that 
Mr.  Hilands  was  acquainted  with  my  politics  or  not.  I  knew  what 
the  politics  of  some  few  of  the  men  were  that  worked  there — one  in 
particular — George  Zell.  I  always  knew  he  was  a  democrat.  I  did 
not  know  that  any  man  was  discharged  on  account  of  his  politics. — 
They  generally  found  some  other  excuse  when  they  discharged  them. 
Those  who  were  of  the  same  opinion  of  politics,  and  leading  men, 
expressed  their  political  sentiments  freely.  1  do  not  know  of  any 
democrat  who  expressed  his  opinion  so  plainly  as  Mr.  Zell.  I  did  not 
know  what  were  Mr.  Souder’s  politics,  but  always  supposed  he  be¬ 
longed  to  the  same  party  of  the  others.  I  never  was  asked  by  Mr. 
Sunderland  what  my  politics  were.  At  the  time  Mr.  Sunderland  told 
me  to  tell  the  men  to  go  over  to  the  polls,  he  said  nothing  about  either 
party.  Mr.  Souder  asked  me  if  I  was  entitled  to  a  vote.  I  do  not 
know  what  party  Mr.  Scott  belongs  to,  but  presumed  he  was  of  the 
same  party  of  the  Building  Committee,  and  the  rest  of  them.  The 
receipt  for  taxes  was  not  signed  by  Mr.  Scott.  He  told  me  to  rumple 
it  up,  to  make  it  appear  I  had  carried  it  about  me  for  some  time.  The 
receipt  was  dated  back  some  time — how  long  I  do  not  know.  I  did 
not  see  Mr.  Scott  give  any  of  the  men  tickets. 

By  Mr.  Olmsted  : 

During  the  time  I  worked  at  the  College,  none  were  discharged,  ex¬ 
cepting  now  and  then  a  laborer — but  always  a  cause  was  assigned. 
I  have  been  foreman  of  a  gang  of  men  before.  Men  never  knew  that 
it  was  customary  to  allow  men  pay  when  at  the  election.  When  work¬ 
ing  by  the  day,  it  is  customary  for  employers  to  dock  men.  The  men 
did  not  leave  the  ground  until  dinner  time,  to  go  to  the  election.  The 
bell  rings  about  twelve  o’clock.  We  quit  work  at  six  o’clock  in  the 
evening. 

WM.  WRAY. 

Sworn  and  subscribed,  March  2,  1842. 

H.  B.  Wright,  Chairman  Committee. 

Michael  Kalback,  sworn  by  the  Chairman,  says: 

I  am  part  of  a  stone  cutter.  I  was  employed  at  the  Girard  College 
I  suppose  about  six  weeks  after  the  foundation-stone  was  laid.  I 
worked  off  and  on,  but  was  finally  discharged  last  fall.  I  was  em¬ 
ployed  there  all  the  time  about  election  time.  I  did  not  stand  off  for 
Judges  in  South  Penn  township  in  1838,  because  I  did  not  live  there. 
I  did  go  to  New  York  while  employed  at  the  College.  I  think  it  was 
in  1834.  The  time  I  lost  in  going  to  New  York  I  understood  from 
Mr.  Overn,  Clerk  at  the  College,  that  I  should  be  paid  for  my  time 
before  I  went,  and  I  looked  to  him  for  it. 

The  following  question  by  Mr.  M‘Cahen: 

[At  whose  instance,  and  for  what  purpose,  did  you  go  to  New 
York? 
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To  which  question  Mr.  Crabb  objects  upon  the  ground  that  it  is 
not  relevant. 

Objection  overruled  by  the  Chairman,  and  the  question  permitted 
to  be  asked.] 

I  went  as  much  on  my  own  account  as  any  body’s.  Mr.  Overn 
suggested  it  to  me.  There  was  a  large  number  of  men  left  Philadel¬ 
phia  about  that  time  for  New  York,  as  was  supposed  for  the  purpose 
of  voting  there.  My  purpose  was  to  stop  any  man  from  voting  there 
no  matter  what  his  politics.  When  Mr.  Overn  paid  me  for  going  I 
was  there  about  five  or  six  days.  Mr.  Overn  paid  me  about  nine  or 
ten  dollars.  My  passage  was  paid. — By  whom  do  not  know.  We 
were  not  to  attempt  to  vote  ourselves.  This  is  told  by  a  committee 
that  set  in  Race  street  at  Mr.  loner’s.  This  is  the  way  I  understood 
it  from  Mr.  Overn.  I  was  not  in  New  York  at  any  other  time.  I 
did  not  prevent  any  person  from  voting.  The  poll  I  was  stationed  at 
did  not  see  any  one.  I  think  there  were  persons  discharged  from  the 
College  on  account  of  their  political  opinions.  When  a  discharge 
was  made  the  persons  discharged  were  of  the  opposite  party;  but  it 
was  when  work  was  getting  slack;  or  I  do  not  know  that  any  person 
employed  that  was  pledged  to  vote  the  Whig  ticket.  I  do  not  recol¬ 
lect  of  receiving  any  pay  for  work  not  done.  No  other  man  from 
the  College  went  with  me  to  New  York.  Some  men  who  worked  at 
the  College  moved  previous  to  the  election  in  some  brick  houses  in  the 
neighborhood,  between  the  polls  and  College.  I  don’t  know  whether 
they  went  any  or  not. 

By  Mr.  Cp.abb  : 

I  was  assured  during  the  whole  time  I  worked  at  the  College  of  men 
of  both  political  parties  being  there.  I  know  at  one  time  several 
Whigs  were  discharged,  (Mr.  Wm.  Garrigues  was  one  of  them,)  when 
Democrats  were  retained.  It  was  after  election.  I  think  the  dis¬ 
charges  always  took  place  after  election.  They  were  discharged  for 
want  of  work  or  money.  I  have  heard  Democrats  assure  themselves 
so  at  the  College.  They  did  not  all  of  them  appear  free  in  expressing 
their  opinions.  I  don’t  know  of  any  influence  being  exerted  with  men 
directly ;  their  might  have  been  indirectly.  I  do  not  know  of  any  direct 
influence  beino-  exercised.  I  did  know  of  indirect  influence.  I  mean 

O 

by  indirect  influence  is,  that  when  I  am  working  for  my  employer  and 
he  tells  me  to  go  to  another  man,  ask  him  to  vote  the  Whig  ticket.  I 
never  knew  of’  any  inducement  having  been  held  out  to  men  to  vote 
any  particular  ticket.  I  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Hilands  or  Sunderland 
ever  spoke  directly  to  the  men  upon  the  subject. — Nor  do  I  know  that 
any  man  ever  threatened.  I  think  the  Whigs  that  were  discharged 
were  soon  re-employed.  When  Mr.  Overn  told  me  he  would  pay  me 
for  going  to  New  York  I  understood  the  money  was  appropriated  by 
the  Committee  in  Race  street.  Think  Mr.  Overn  was  a  member  of 
that  Committee;  am  not  certain.  I  did  not  attempt  to  vote  in  New 
York.  I  returned  to  work  at  the  College  after  my  return  from  New 
York.  They  generally  had  as  many  hands  through  the  summer  as 
they  had  use  for. 
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By  Mr.  Olmsted  : 

I  did  not  give  any  receipt  for  money  I  received  for  going  to  New 
York.  I  always  sigued  a  receipt  on  the  books  for  my  wages. 

MICHAEL  KALBACK. 

Sworn  and  subscribed,  March  2,  1842. 

H.  B.  Weight,  Chairman  Committee. 


John  Crow,  sworn  by  the  Chairman,  says: 

I  was  employed  at  the  College  in  1838,  as  stone-cutter.  A  great 
many  men  went  over  to  South  Penn  Township  on  the  day  of  the 
election  to  stand  out  for  judges. — I  did  see  men  standing  in  the  ranks 
that  were  not  legal  voters  there — they  lived  in  other  wards  but  work¬ 
ed  at  the  College.  My  final  discharge  was  in  July  last.  I  had  a  con¬ 
versation  with  Mr.  Hi’ands  after  my  discharge; — when  I  went  there 
to  get  a  job,  he  told  me  that  some  of  my  friends  had  reported  me  to 
the  Building  Committee  for  making  myself  too  officious  at  elections. 
He  told  me  I  must  go  to  the  Building  Committee  and  ask  for  a  job,  as 
he  had  not  the  power  at  the  time  to  give  me  one. — I  asked  him  if  he 
could  not  give  me  a  job — he  told  me  I  had  not  voted  the  ticket  to  suit 
them — that  was  the  meaning  of  the  words. 

By  Mr.  Crabb  : 

T  went  from  the  College  to  stand  out  at  the  election.  I  belonged  to 
the  Democratic  party,  and  have  always  belonged  to  that  party. — -I  don’t 
think  I  got  pay  for  the  loss  time — if  1  had  got  pay  I  should  have  re¬ 
membered  it ; — no  one  told  me  to  go  over  to  the  polls — nobody  used 
any  influence  with  me,  for  I  made  public  how  I  was  going  to  vote. — 
One  or  two  of  my  party  declared  what  their  sentiments  were.  The 
first  two  years  I  worked  there  I  believe  parties  were  nearly  a  tie. — 
t  commenced  work  there  seven  years  ago  last  May.  I  have  been  dis¬ 
charged  once  or  twice,  but  have  been  taken  back.  After  my  conver¬ 
sation  with  Mr.  Hilands  I  did  not  apply  to  the  Building  Committee  or 
any  member  of  it — after  this  I  was  employed  by  Mr.  Hilands — he 
told  me  to  go  to  work  without  mentioning  to  me  at  that  time  any  thing 
about  politics ; — he  never  promised  me  work  if  I  would  change  my 
politics.  There  was  not  many  journeymen  stone-cutters  out  of  employ 
at  the  time.  When  I  applied  to  Mr.  Hilands  for  work,  and  he  told 
me  I  did  not  belong  to  the  right  party,  was  before  the  election  of  1838, 
some  time  in  the  summer.  There  was  a  great  many  men  went  over  to 
South  Penn  Township  to  stand  out ; — it  was  the  first  year  I  went  to 
work  at  the  College — it  was  in  1834.  I  mean  the  stone-cutters  only 
when  I  speak  of  parties  being  equally  divided.  I  did  not  express  my 
political  sentiments  on  the  College  ground  as  freely  as  elsewhere — it 
was  generally  known  that  I  was  a  Democrat.  A  number  of  the  men 
were  discharged  with  me  in  July  last.  When  I  was  discharged,  the 
foreman  told  me  it  was  on  account  of  work.  In  1838  there  was  a 
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number  of  the  men  at  the  polls  in  South  Penn  Township  that  stood 
out  upon  the  Whig  side. — 'I  do  not  know  of  any  Democrat  standing 
out. 

By  Mr.  Olmsted  : 

When  I  was  discharged  in  July  last,  I  was  employed  by  Mr.  Sun¬ 
derland,  and  not  by  the  city.  I  worked  at  the  tiles  on  the  roof.  My 
average  time  doing  the  work  on  each  shingle  was  four  days.  1  did 
not  work  upon  the  saddle  tiles.  Last  May  I  was  employed  by  Mr. 
Sunderland.  I  never  worked  on  other  shingles  when  employed  by  the 
city.  I  understood,  by  the  men  themselves,  that  a  majority  of  the 
marble-masons  had  changed  their  politics.  The  marble-masons  com¬ 
pose  the  largest  body.  I  have  frequently  heard  the  men  say  they 
changed  their  politics  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  jobs.  I  always 
understood  Mr.  Ruthluck  to  be  a  Whig  when  he  worked  at  the  Col¬ 
lege. — I  know  him. 

JOHN  CROW. 

Sworn  and  subscribed,  2d  March,  1842. 

H.  B.  Wright,  Chairman  Com'tee. 


Thursday  Morning ,  3 d  March ,  1842. 
Schedule  of  Real  Estate  in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  at 
this  time,  (Marked  F.) 

Schedule  of  lands  of  Philadelphia,  (marked  G.) 

List  of  appropriations  for  city  purposes. 

Accounts  of  the  College  fund. 

Amount  expended  on  College. 

Jjands  in  Schuylkill  county, 

“  Erie  “ 

“  Kentucky, 

“  Louisiana, 

College  fund  consists  of,  2d  March,  1832: 

5,331  shares  United  States  Bank  stock. 

$636,050  48  in  Pennsylvania  5  per  cent.  Loan. 
55,000  00  in  City  5  per  cent.  Loan. 

9,441  50  cash  on  hand. 

There  has  been  expended  for  the  College  on  the 

1st  March,  1842,  $1,289,851  05 

Expended  for  city  police  to  2d  March,  1842,  258,208  42 

Expended  for  city  purposes,  215,000  00 

Amount  of  rents  from  real  estate  in  the  city  and  county  (marked  H.) 

Net  amount  rents  is  $352,903  06 

And  the  receipts  on  stocks  and  loans,  called  the  resi¬ 
duary  fund,  the  whole  amount,  161,253  14 

Exclusive  of  the  Delaware  Avenue  fund,  and  the  fuel  fund. 


32,313  acres. 
5,881  “ 

4,775  “ 

138,000  arpens. 
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Opinion  of  Mr.  Sergeant,  on  the  right  of  the  city  to  appropriate 
the  residuary  fund  for  city  purposes,  dated  17th  April,  1833,  (mark¬ 
ed  I.) 

Pay  roll,  Oct.  4,  1838,—There  were  253  men  employed  on  the  Col¬ 
lege  ground.  In  the  month  of  June,  1838,  there  were  219  men  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  College  ground.  In  the  month  of  November,  1838, 
there  were  230  men  employed  on  the  College  ground.  From  July- 
28  to  August  3,  1838,  there  were  employed  on  the  College  ground 
209  men.  From  June  20  to  26,  1840,  there  were  employed  on  the 
College  ground  111  men.  From  July  4th  to  July  — -  1840,  there 
were  110  men  employed  on  the  College  ground. 


From  Aug.  8th  to  14th,  1840,  there  were  employed, 
“  Sept.  10th  to  25th,  1840,  “  “ 

“  Oct.  3d  to  9th,  1840,  “  “ 

“  Oct.  10th  to  16th,  1840,  “  “ 

“  Oct.  24th  to  30th,  1840,  “  “ 

“  June  23d  to  28th,  1834,  “  “ 

“  July  28th  to  August  2d,  1834,  “ 

“  Sept.  8th  to  13th,  1834,  “  “ 

“  Oct.  6th  to  11th,  1834,  6i  “ 

“  Nov.  10th  to  15th,  1834,  “  “ 


106  men. 
110  “ 
116  “ 
115  “ 
112  “ 

94  “ 
120  “ 
121  “ 
142  “ 
114  “ 


The  pay  list  book  for  1838  is  printed  erroneous,  by  the  day  statement, 
as  Saturday  should  be  Friday.  On  the  28th  September,  1838,  the 
day  of  the  ward  election,  there  were  but  seven  men  received  full  pay, 
all  the  others  received  half  pay. 


From  June  6th  to  11th,  1836,  there  were  employed, 
“  Aug.  8th  to  13th,  1836,  “  “ 

“  Sept.  26th  to  Oct.  1st,  1836,  “  “ 

“  Oct.  10th  to  15th,  1836,  “  *“ 

“  Oct.  31st  to  Nov.  5th,  1836,  “  “ 

“  Nov.  28th  to  Dec.  3d,  1836,  “  “ 


214  men. 
236  “ 
226  “ 
183  “ 
176  “ 
154  “ 


Extract  of  a  contract  made  between  David  Sunderland  on  the  one 
I  part,  and  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Citizens  of  Philadelphia  on  the 

other : 

“It  is  agreed  by  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Citizens  of  Philadelphia 
to  pay  David  Sunderland  for  the  tiles  $12  a  piece  for  the  work  on 
them — also,  $5  75  for  the  work  upon  each  saddle  tile — the  prices  to 
include  all  the  hauling  and  moving  of  them,  necessary  to  their  com¬ 
plete  finish  and  ceiling;  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Citizens  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  pay  for  the  sharpening  of  the  tools.” 

[here  evidence  closed.] 
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MINORITY  REPORT 


The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Committee 
to  inquire  “whether  the  Councils  of  Philadelphia  had  wilfully  and 
knowingly  violated  the  will  of  Stephen  Girard  by  the  erection  of  the 
Girard  College,”  and  not  being  able  to  concur  with  his  colleagues  in 
the  report  which  has  been  adopted  and  presented  by  them,  respectfully 
presents  to  the  House  the  following  as  his  views  on  the  subject. 

The  Councils  of  Philadelphia  being  desirous  of  carrying  out  the 
will  of  Mr.  Girard  as  fairly  and  impartially  as  possible,  invited,  by 
means  of  a  publication  in  the  daily  papers  in  the  autumn  of  1832,  the 
principal  architects  throughout  the  Union  to  submit  to  them  drafts  or 
plans  for  a  College.  The  advertisement  expressly  stated  that  they  must 
conform  to  the  will  of  Mr.  Girard,  and  they  were  therefore  referred 
to  that  document  as  their  guide. 

For  the  purpose  of  stimulating  competition,  and  procuring  as  many 
different  plans  as  possible  to  select  from,  rewards  varying  from  $400 
to  $150  were  offered  to  those  whose  plans  should  be  adjudged  the  best 
and  most  appropriate  for  the  purpose;  that  is  to  say,  the  author  of  the 
best  plan  was  to  receive  $400;  the  author  of  the  second  best,  $250; 
and  the  author  of  the  third  best,  $150,  as  a  compensation  for  his  in¬ 
genuity  and  labor. 

In  compliance  with  this  invitation  eighteen  plans  were  submitted  to 
the  Councils,  by  as  many  different  architects  from  Pennsylvania  and 
other  States ;  and,  after  an  entirely  impartial  examination  of  the  merits 
of  all,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Thos.  U.  Walter,  Esq.,  the  pre¬ 
sent  architect  of  the  College;  the  second  to  Wm.  Strickland,  Esq. ; 
and  the  third  to  a  gentleman  whose  name  the  undersigned  does  not 
now  recollect. 

It  is  true,  as  the  majority  allege,  that  none  of  the  plans  proposed 
to  the  Councils  corresponded  in  every  respect  with  the  one  subse¬ 
quently  adopted,  and  after  which  the  present  College  has  been  built. 
That  one  originated  with  a  committee  of  gentlemen,  sixteen  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  irrespective  of  party,  appointed  jointly  by  the  Councils  and 
Trustees  of  the  College  for  the  purpose  of  maturing  a  plan  and  pre¬ 
senting  it  for  the  consideration  of  the  Councils.  The  plan  presented 
gie’d  coll. — 4 
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by  this  Committee  was  subsequently  adopted  by  Councils  with  most 
extraordinary  unanimity,  but  two  members  voting  against  it. 

It  is  also  true  that  not  one  of  the  plans  submitted  by  the  architects 
to  Councils  for  their  consideration,  was  ever  pretended  to  be  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  will  of  Mr.  Girard.  The  undersigned  will  admit 
that  some  approached  nearer  to  the  provisions  and  requirements  of  the 
will  than  others,  but  he  is  borne  out  by  the  testimony  in  saying  that 
not  one  was  in  strict  accordance  with  them;  and  it  is  rather  a  singular 
fact,  that  out  of  all  the  plans,  but  three  contemplated  the  erection  of  a 
building  without  columns. 

It  is  proper,  in  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  for  the  House  to  bear 
in  mind  that  all  the  evidence  adduced  before  the  Committee  was  given 
by  witnesses  summoned  by  the  majority,  many  of  whom  were  disap¬ 
pointed  in  not  having  obtained  or  being  continued  in  employment  by 
the  city;  and,  with  but  few  exceptions,  all  were  political  enemies  of 
the  city  administration.  Any  evidence,  therefore,  that  has  been  ad¬ 
duced  before  the  Committee  in  favor  of  the  Councils,  must  be  received 
as  coming  not  from  the  friends  of  those  Councils,  anxious  to  testily  in 
their  behalf,  but,  for  the  most  part,  from  their  enemies,  entertaining 
all  the  prejudices  that  political  opponents  generally  do  against  one 
another. 

Whether  the  Councils  erred  or  not  in  adopting  the  plan  after  which 
the  College  has  been  erected,  the  undersigned  will  not  stop  to  argue, 
for  he  does  not  consider  that  to  be  the  matter  at  issue.  The  question 
simply  is,  whether  in  the  erection  of  the  Girard  College  the  will  of  Mr. 
Girard  has  been  knowingly  and  wilfully  violated.  If  it  has  been 
knowingly  and  wilfully  violated,  then  will  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
be  entitled  to  the  remainder  of  the  residue  of  the  personal  estate  of 
the  testator,  after  the  College  shall  have  been  commpleted,  which  may 
perhaps  amount  to  enough  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Committee’s 
visit  to  the  city,  but  certainly  not  much  more.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  will  has  not  been  knowingly  and  wilfully  violated,  then  has  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  no  move  right  to  interfere  in  the  matter 
than  has  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

The  majority,  in  that  part  of  their  report  which  refers  to  this  sub¬ 
ject,  are  not  quite  so  consistent  and  unequivocal,  as  in  the  opinion  of 
the  undersigned  they  might  have  been.  They  appear  to  be  rather 
undecided  at  one  time,  whilst  at  another,  they  speak  with  great  posi¬ 
tiveness  about  the  matter,  as  the  following  extracts  from  their  report 
will  abundantly  show: — 

“  To  say  that  there  had  been  a  departure  from  the  terms  of  the 
will,  with  a  full  knowledge  and  a  bad  mind,  by  the  City  Councils,  as 
the  representatives  of  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  citizens  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  would  perhaps  be  assuming  more  than  is  the  legitimate  duty  of 
the  Committee''' 

This  is  extremely  mild ;  but  in  another  part  of  their  report,  the 
majority  speak  in  a  different  tone,  and  with  more  positiveness,  as 
follows : — 

“  When  the  Councils  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  adopted  the  plan 
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of  this  building,  they  must  have  knotvn- — it  could  not  be  otherwise — 
that  they  were  violating  the  written  will  and  solemn  directions  of  the 
dead.” 

Now,  if  the  majority  thought  that  it  would  be  assuming  more  than 
their  legitimate  duty,  to  say  that  the  Councils  had  departed  from  the 
terms  of  the  will,  with  a  full  knowledge  and  a  bad  heart,  was  it  not  a 
■slight  assumption  and  a  small  departure  from  their  duty,  subsequently 
to  say,  -“that  when  the  Councils  adopted  the  plan  of  this  building, 
they  must  have  known,  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  that  they  were  vio¬ 
lating  the  written  will  and  solemn  directions  of  tiie  dead.”  But  not¬ 
withstanding  this  positive  declaration,  the  majority  appear  to  be 
unwilling  to  be  understood  as  having  iormed  an  opinion,  much  less 
expressed  one,  as  to  the  will’s  having  been  knowingly  and  wilfully 
violated  by  the  city;  for  in  taking  leave  of  the  subject,  and  alter 
recapitulating  these  facts  and  arguments,  the  majority  say: — 

“  Your  Committee  are  therefore  of  the  opinion,  that  the  will,  in  the 
adoption  of  the  plan  of  the  College,  has  been  violated;  and  they  refer 
to  tire  facts  and  the  evidence  to  support  them  in  the  avowal; — that  it 
has  been  wilfully  and  knowingly  done,  they  reserve  the  opinion.  If 
the  day  should  come  to  traverse  that  question,  let  others  perform  the 
task  of  deciding  it.” 

Thus  it  will  appear,  if  this  last  extract  from  the  majority’s  report 
he  taken  as  their  final  conclusion,  that  after  hearing  all  the  ex  parte 
evidence  that  could  be  adduced  in  the  case,  they  are  not  willing  to 
say,  that  in  their  judgment  the  will  of  Stephen  Girard  has  been  know¬ 
ingly  and  ivilfuUy  violated  by  the  Councils  of  Philadelphia,  in  the 
erection  of  the  present  College;  or  in  other  words,  they  are  not  willing 
to  say  that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  any  claim  upon  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  residue  of  the  personal  property  of  Mr.  Girard,  be  it  great 
or  small;  for  all  will  admit,  that  no  matter  how  gross  may  have  been 
the  violation  of  the  will  by  the  City  Councils — by  the  terms  of  the 
will  itself,  if  it  were  not  violated  wilfully  and  knowingly ,  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  has  no  right  to  interfere,  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
cannot  legally  be  disturbed  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  trusteeship. 

The  majority,  in  their  report,  inform  the  House,  that  the  most  ma¬ 
terial  violation  of  the  will  consists  in  the  columns;  but  they  go  on  and 
say,  that — 

“  There  are  no  third  story  windows  in  the  building.  You  will  look 
in  vain  for  windows  on  the  lower  story  corresponding  with  the  win¬ 
dows  of  his,  (Girard’s)  house  in  Passyunk  tow'nship.  There  is  no 
wall  extending  two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  platform,  with  marble 
capping,  and  a  neat  iron  railing  thereon.” 

First,  for  the  material  violation  of  the  will,  the  columns.  The 
undersigned  has  already  said,  that  out  of  the  eighteen  plans  submitted 
to  the  Councils,  but  three  described  a  building  entirely  free  from 
columns.  The  first  witness  examined  by  the  majority  to  prove  the 
violation  of  the  will,  was  William  Strickland,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  well 
known  as  being  a  famous  architect,  and  one  of  the  many  unsuccess¬ 
ful  applicants  to  the  Councils  for  the  situation  Mr.  Walters  now  holds. 
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Be  too  submitted  a  plan  to  the  Councils  for  their  approval,  which  he 
drew  with  Mr.  Girard’s  will  before  him  as  his  guide.  Did  this  plan 
contemplate  the  erection  of  a  building  without  columns  ?  No,  he  does 
not  pretend  to  say  that  it  did,  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  admits  that 
if  his  plan  had  been  adopted,  and  a  building  erected  after  it,  a  College 
would  have  been  constructed  with  columns  as  at  present.  The  only 
difference  would  have  been  in  the  expense,  the  number  of  columns,  and 
the  order  of  architecture;  his  being  after  the  Ionic,  and  the  present 
after  the  Corinthian  order.  In  speaking  of  this  plan  of  Mr.  Strick¬ 
land,  the  building  Committee  of  Councils,  in  their  report  of  the  7th 
of  January,  1834,  use  the  following  language  : — 

“William  Strickland,  architect  and  engineer,  on  his  plan  for  the 
College,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  Temple,  has  laid  down  the  thickness 
of  his  external  walls  at  three  feet ; — in  addition  to  which  he  has  sur¬ 
rounded  the  building  with  fifty  massive  columns .” 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Strickland,  one  of  the  witnesses,  who 
proves  that  the  will  of  Mr.  Girard  has  been  violated  by  the  erection 
of  a  College  with  columns,  himself  submitted  a  plan  to  the  Councils 
for  their  adoption,  which  contemplated  the  erection  of  a  College  with 
fifty  massive  columns,  sixteen  more  than  are  required  for  the  present 
building — this,  too,  with  the  will  of  Mr.  Girard  before  him  for  his 
guide — and  believing,  as  he  swears,  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the 
Councils  at  the  time  they  invited  the  different  architects  to  submit 
their  plans,  that  in  drawing  them  they  should  be  governed  by  the  pro- 
visions  of  Mr.  Girard’s  will. 

The  undersigned  is  free  to  admit,  that  in  the  whole  of  Mr.  Girard’s 
will,  the  term  columns  is  not  made  use  of;  and,  therefore,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  he  did  not  direct  that  the  College  should  be  erected  with 
them ; — but  Mr.  Girard  does  not  direct  either  that  there  should  be  any 
painting,  or  glazing,  or  plastering  done,  or  that  there  should  be  any 
water  introduced  into  the  buildings  lor  the  use  and  convenience  of  the 
students;  yet  no  one  will  pretend  to  say,  that  by  departing  so  far  from 
the  terms  and  requirements  of  the  will,  as  to  have  any  of  the  above 
important  matters  carried  into  effect,  the  Councils  would  be  guilty  of 
such  a  violation  of  it,  as  to  forfeit  the  trusteeship  which  Mr.  Girard 
conferred  on  them. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  columns  are  needless  ornaments,  and 
therefore  are  forbidden  in  express  terms  by  the  will.  That  portion  of 
it  which  refers  to  that  description  of  ornaments,  is  in  these  words: — 
“The  said  College  shall  be  constructed  with  the  most  durable  mate¬ 
rials,  and  in  the  most  'permanent  manner,  avoiding  needless  orna¬ 
ment,  and  attending  chiefly  to  the  strength ,  convenience,  and  neatness 
of  the  whole.” 

Here  is  certainly  a  clear  injunction  to  avoid  needless  ornament ; 
but  the  injunction  is  just  as  clear  to  erect  the  College  in  the  most  per¬ 
manent  manner,  and  to  attend  chiejly  to  the  strength  and  neatness  of 
the  whole.  Now,  whatever  may  be  thought  at  the  present  day  of 
the  advantage  of  columns  in  adding  to  the  strength  and  permanency 
of  a  building  like  the  Girard  College,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  at  the 
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time  the  present  plan  was  agreed  upon,  it  was  at  least  a  disputed 
point  amongst  mechanics  whether  columns  were  not  indispensably 
necessary  for  the  support  of  such  a  massive  building  as  the  College, 
to  say  nothing  about  their  permanency  and  neatness.  In  the  same 
report  of  the  Building  Committee  of  Councils,  the  following  passages 
will  be  found: — 

“The  whole  building  is  to  be  surrounded  with  a  portico  twenty-one 
feet  in  width,  with  columns  of  the  Grecian  Corinthian  order,  which 
is  essentially  necessary,  inasmuch  as  it  affords  strength  and  stability 
to  the  third  story  arches.” 

Again: — “All  the  arches  will  be  banded  with  iron.”  In  the  words 
of  Mr.  Girard,  they  will  ‘be  secured  with  iron  chains;’  “but  these 
chains  cannot  embrace  all  that  portion  of  the  wall  that  is  subjected  to 
outward  pressure; — all  the  force  cannot  be  positively  resolved  on  one 
horizontal  line; — the  chains  are  of  great  importance,  it  is  true,  but 
something  more  than  chains  is  requisite.  As  a  dernier  resort,  there¬ 
fore,  a  flank  colonade  teas  adopted .” 

Lastly: — “The  weight  of  the  materials  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  entablature,  ceiling  of  portico,  roof,  &e.,  is  supported  one-half  on 
the  columns,  and  one-half  on  the  wall  of  the  building;  this  additional 
weight,  applied  directly  to  that  part  of  the  wall  receiving  the  thrust 
of  the  third  story  arches,  will  prevent  any  ‘cracking  or  severing,’ 
and  give  strength  and  durability  to  the  whole  work.” 

The  above  extracts  will  show  the  views  of  the  Building  Committee 
of  Councils  for  1834,  in  reference  to  the  utility  of  columns  as  a  support 
for  such  a  building  as  the  College.  The  gentlemen  who  composed 
this  committee,  and  signed  the  report,  of  which  the  above  are  extracts, 
were  divided  in  politics,  and  were,  for  the  most  part,  practical  mecha¬ 
nics,  who,  it  must  be  presumed,  knew  something  of  the  subject  upon 
which  they  were  speaking.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  unanimously 
agree  in  saying  that  columns  are  essentially  necessary  to  afford 
strength  and  stability  to  the  third  story  arches.  Mr.  Souder,  a  me¬ 
chanic,  and  Superintendent  of  the  College,  swears,  that  although  he 
did  not  think  so,  he  has  heard  mechanics  give  it  as  their  opinion  that 
the  arches  would  not  stand  without  being  supported  by  the  columns; 
besides,  it  was  contended  warmly  and  strenuously,  at  that  time,  by 
many  writers  in  the  public  prints,  that  it  was  impossible  the  arches 
could  be  supported,  and  the  building  sustained,  without  the  assistance 
of  columns; — and  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety,  that  the  reason  assigned 
in  Councils  by  those  who  voted  in  favor  of  the  present  plan,  for  doing 
so,  was,  that  columns  were  necessary"  to  the  support  of  the  building. 
This  John  Price  Wetherill,  Esq.,  testifies  to,  who  was  himself  one  of 
the  two  members  of  Council  that  voted  against  it  at  the  time  of  its 
adoption.  But  it  may  be  said,  if  the  Councils  thought  columns  ne¬ 
cessary,  why  did  they  not  adopt  plain  and  less  costly  ones?  The 
answer  is,  that  in  all  buildings  of  the  description  of  the  College,  a 
certain  order  of  architecture  has  to  be  observed  and  carried  out, — 
this  is  necessary  to  give  that  neatness  of  appearance  to  the  building 
which  is  expressly  enjoined  by  Mr.  Girard  in  his  will.  In  the  case 
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of  the  College,  the  order  adopted  was  the  Corinthian;  and  it  was 
selected  entirely  on  account  of  its  cheapness.  It  is  true  the  majority 
allege  that  the  Corinthian  order  is  the  most  sumptuous  and  expensive, 
and  refer  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Strickland  to  prove  that  Doric 
columns  would  have  cost  less  than  half  the  price  of  the  Corinthian  ; 
but  in  contradiction,  and  as  an  offset  to  this  testimony  of  Mr.  Strick¬ 
land,  the  undersigned  will  refer  the  House  to  the  following  extract 
from  a  report  made  by  Mr.  Walters,  the  architect,  to  the  Building 
Committee  of  Councils,,  in  January,  1840.  Mr.  Watters  in  his  report, 
says: — 

“It  is  often  objected  that  much  of  the  expense  might  have  been 
avoided  by  using  a  plainer  order  of  architecture;  but  permit  me  to 
say  that  economy  alone  induced  us  to  adopt  the  Corinthian.  The 
plan  and  general  style  of  the  building  being  once  settled,  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  choose  between  the  Grecian  orders.  The  Doric  would 
have  been  the  plainest,  bat  as:  the  building  was  to  be  of  a  certain 
height,  according  to  the  will  of  Mr.  Girard,  the  Doric  columns  ca¬ 
pable  of  reaching  so  high,  must  have  been  nine  and  a-half  feet  in  di¬ 
ameter,  which  would  have  more  than  doubled  the  present  expense. 
The  Ionic  order,  in  like  manner,  would  have  required  a  thicker  shaft 
and  a  more  expensive  capital  than  that  now  executed,  inasmuch  as 
the  capitals  must  have  been  made  of  a  single  block  of  marble;  so 
that  the  order  adopted,  being  the  Corinthian,  although  apparently  the 
most  adorned,  is  in  fact  ike  cheapest .” 

Here,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  estimates  of 
two  architects,  as  to  the  relative  cost  of  the  two  orders  of  columns. 
The  one,  Mr.  Strickland,  asserting  that  Doric  columns  would  have 
cost  but  little  more  than  one-third  as  much  as  the  Corinthian,  whilst 
the  other,  Mr.  Walters,  states  that  the  cost  of  Doric  columns  for  the 
College  would  have  been  double  that  of  the  Corinthian.  But  be  this 
as  it  may,  in  any  event  the  Councils  are  not  to  blame;  for  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ters  being  the  architect  of  the  College,  they,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
would  be  governed  by  his  estimates,  rather  than  by  the  estimates  of 
others  who  had  not,  perhaps,  given  the  subject  the  same  careful  inves¬ 
tigation. 

The  undersigned  thinks  that  he  has  now  said  enough  to  satisfy  the 
House,  that  if  the  will  of  Stephen  Girard  was  violated  by  the  Coun¬ 
cils  in  the  erection  of  a  building  with  columns,  it  was  a  violation 
arising  from  an  error  of  judgment,  and  not  a  knowing  and  wilful  one, 
or  such  a  one  as  was,  in  the  view  of  Mr.  Girard,  when  he  dictated 
his  will. 

The  undersigned  will  now  proceed  to  review  that  part  of  the  report 
of  the  majority  which  speaks  of  those  violations  of  the  will  that  are 
comparatively  immaterial.  In  the  first  place,  the  majority  say  that 
“there  are  no  third  story  windows  in  the  building;”  this  the  under¬ 
signed  cannot  deny  from  his  own  recollection  of  the  College,  although 
he  visited  it  in  company  with  his  colleagues;  but  he  is  led  to  believe, 
nevertheless,  that  the  majority  are  mistaken — that  the  Councils  in¬ 
tended  there  should  be  third  story  windows  in  the  College,  cannot  be 
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doubted,  after  reading  the  following  extract  from  the  same  report  of 
their  Building  Committee,  that  has  been  previously  quoted: — 

“The  windows  of  the  second  and  third  stories  are  to  be  made  in 
the  style  of  those  in  the  first  and  second  stories  of  Mr.  Girard’s  late 
dwelling  in  North  Water  street,  &c.” 

In  the  second  place,  the  majority  say:  “you  will  look  in  vain  for 
windows  on  the  lower  story  corresponding  with  the  windows  of  his 
(Mr.  Girard’s)  house  in  Passyunk  township.” 

In  answer  to  this  allegation,  the  undersigned  will 'refer  to  another 
passage  in  the  above  mentioned  report,  which  is  in  these  words: — 

“  The  windows  in  the  first  story  are  to  be  in  the  same  style  as  the 
windows  in  the  second  and  third  stories,  except  that  they  are  not  to 
descend  to  the  floor,  but  so  far  as  the  surbase,  up  to  which  the  wall  is 
to  be  carried,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Mr.  Girard’s  house  in  Passy- 
unk  township.” 

In  addition  to  this,  the  undersigned  will  refer  the  House  to  the  tes¬ 
timony  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Souder,  the  late  superintendent  of  the 
College,  a  witness  subpoenaed  by  the  majority,  and  a  gentleman  po¬ 
litically  opposed  to  the  Councils.  He  states  on  oath,  as  follows: — 

“There  are  cellar  windows  under  every  window  in  the  College, 
half  above  and  half  below  the  ground,  of  the  same  size  and  descrip¬ 
tion  as  are  described  in  Mr.  Girard’s  will.” 

In  the  third  place,  the  majority  say  that  “there  is  no  wall  extend¬ 
ing  two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  platform,  with  marble  capping  and 
a  neat  iron  railing  thereon.” 

This  is  granted ;  but  the  reason  is  that  the  building  is  not  finished. 
As  well  might  the  majority  have  asserted  that  there  was  no  wall  round 
the  College  and  its  appurtenances,  according  to  the  requirements  and 
directions  of  Mr.  Girard,  and  adduced  that  fact  as  an  evidence  that 
the  will  had  been  violated.  That  it  is  intended  there  shall  be  a  wall 
above  the  level  of  the  platform,  surmounted  with  an  iron  railing,  is 
just  as  clear  and  certain  as  it  is  that  it  is  intended  there  shall  be  a  wall 
round  the  College  grounds  of  the  same  dimensions  and  character  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  will;  and  as  a  proof  of  it,  the  undersigned  thinks  it 
necessary  only  to  refer  again  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Souders,  who 
says : — 

“  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  carry  the  side  wall  above  the 
roof  and  surmount  it  with  an  iron  railing.  The  arrangements  are 
visible  to  a  visitor,  but  a  person  might  go  there  and  not  discover 
them.” 

If  further  evidence  were  wanting,  the  undersigned  might  refer  to  the 
report  before  mentioned,  which  says: — 

“The  outside  walls  are  to  be  carried  up  the  thickness  of  two  feet 
to  the  height  of  two  feet  above  the  roof,  and  to  have  a  marble  capping 
with  a  strong  and  neat  iron  railing  thereon.” 

The  undersigned  thinks  he  has  now  satisfactorily  answered  the 
tangible  charges  that  have  been  made  by  the  majority  against  the 
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Councils  of  Philadelphia  of  having  violated  the  will  and  abused  the 
trust  of  Mr.  Girard.  He  will  now  pass  on  to  notice  those  allegations 
of  the  majority  in  reference  to  the  same  charges  which  are  compara¬ 
tively  of  rather  an  intangible  character. 

Amongst  other  things  adduced  by  the  majority  to  prove  great  ex¬ 
travagance  and  dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  City  Councils, 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  John  Struthers  is  adverted  to,  as  follows: — 

“Mr.  Struthers  says,  that  in  pointing  out  the  variation  of  the  plan 
from  the  will,  the  general  reply  was,  that  they  would  never  have  the 
opportunity  to  get  a  fine  temple  unless  they  made  use  of  this  money.” 

By  reading  the  above  isolated  extract  from  Mr.  Struthers’  testimony, 
every  one  would  infer  that  Mr.  Struthers  had  reference  to  the  City 
Councils,  or  those  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  Girard 
trust.  Had  Mr.  Struthers  been  thus  replied  to  by  those  interested 
and  connected  with  the  management  of  the  Girard  affairs,  the  under¬ 
signed  would  have  admitted  that  it  was  circumstantial  evidence  that 
some  of  those  who  had  the  control  of  Mr.  Girard’s  property  were  not 
as  desirous  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  his  will  as  they  were  to  gratify 
their  extravagant  taste;  but  what  is  the  true  state  of  the  easel  Mr. 
Struthers,  in  his  testimony,  says: — 

“That  with  the  exception  of  one  gentleman,  Mr.  J.  P.  Wetherill, 
all  differed  with  me  in  opinion.  The  general  reply  to  me  was  ‘that 
we  could  not  get  a  fine  temple  unless  vve  took  that  money.’  In  this 
reply  I  refer  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  community.  I  cannot  say 
thateitlber  Mr.  Biddle  or  any  member  of  the  Council  replied  to  me  in 
this  wayC 

Thus  it  will  appear,  that  instead  of  the  City  Councils  or  the  Trus¬ 
tees  of  the  College,  being  censurable  for  making  use  of  the  language 
referred  to,  and  commented  upon  by  the  majority,  Mr.  Struthers  (the 
authority  of  the  majority,)  cannot  recollect  that  he  ever  heard  one  of 
them  make  use  of  it. 

The  majority,  in  speaking  of  the  liability  of  the  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
and  Citizens  of  Philadelphia  as  Trustees  under  the  will  of  Mr.  Girard, 
make  use  of  the  following  remarks,  which  the  undersigned  cannot 
permit  to  pass  unnoticed: — 

“They  (the  Councils,)  acted  with  full  notice  that  they  were  trans¬ 
cending  the  bounds  of  their  authority — notice  was  brought  home  to 
the  Councils  that  they  were  exceeding  the  power  delegated  to  them.” 

Now,  one  who  did  not  know  any  better,  would  suppose  from  read¬ 
ing  the  above,  that  the  Councils  had  been  regularly,  formally  and 
legally  notified,  that  they  were  transcending  the  powers  delegated  to 
them;  that  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  or  the  executors  of  Mr. 
Girard’s  will,  or  at  least  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  who  were  most 
interested  in  the  matter,  had  given  the  Councils  such  notice,  and  that 
in  contempt  and  defiance  of  it,  they  had  still  persisted  in  the  violation 
of  the  will.  Was  this  so?  By  no  means.  Then  what  does  this  no¬ 
tice  which  was  brought  home  to  the  Councils,  of  their  exceeding  the 
powers  delegated  to  them,  consist  in?  Why  simply  some  anonymous 
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political  squibs,  published  at  a  time  of  great  political  excitement,  in  a 
party  press,  inimical  to  the  then  city  administration ;  this,  together 
with  some  speeches  made  by  heated  and  violent  partizans,  at  political 
meetings,  was  all  the  notice  that  the  Councils  ever  received  that  they 
were  transcending  the  bounds  of  their  authority ;  yet  the  majority 
say,  that  notice  to  that  effect  was  brought  home  to  them.  All  the 
witnesses  who  were  examined  on  the  subject,  swear  that  they  never 
signed  or  knew  of  any  petition  or  remonstrance  being  presented  to 
Councils,  in  reference  to  the  question  of  the  Girard  College,  or  the 
manner  in  which  the  trust  was  being  administered.  The  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  has  met  annually  since  the  adoption  of  the  plan 
and  the  commencement  of  the  College,  to  the  present  year,  and  yet 
until  this  session  the  discovery  of  the  violation  of  the  will  of  Stephen 
Girard,  by  the  City  Councils,  never  was  made  by  them — at  least  no 
action  was  ever  taken  upon  the  matter,  and  no  notice  ever  was  given 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Legislature,  the  Councils  were  doing  wrong 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  were  administering  their  trust.  So  much 
for  this  notice  of  which  the  majority  speak.  That  there  was  no  error 
committed  by  the  Joint  Committee  of  Councils  and  Trustees,  in  ma¬ 
turing  the  plan  after  which  the  College  has  been  erected,  and  subse¬ 
quently  by  the  Select  and  Common  Council  of  the  City,  in  adopting 
it,  the  undersigned  will  not  assert.  That  it  has  proved  a  costly  and 
expensive  building  cannot  be  denied;  but  that  the  charge  of  extrava¬ 
gance  can  with  propriety  be  made,  against  the  manner  in  which  ma¬ 
terials  have  been  purchased  and  labor  paid  for  in  the  erection  of  the 
building,  the  undersigned  does  not  believe — although  in  support  of 
such  a  charge,  the  majority  say  that  “four  dollars  per  cubic  foot  was 
paid  for  marble  from  the  quarries  of  Massachusetts,  when  it  could 
have  been  furnished  at  $2  per  cubic  foot  from  those  of  Pennsylvania, 
though  perhaps  of  an  inferior  quality,  but  still  heretofore  regarded 
good  enough  for  the  superb  buildings  which  have  been  the  pride  of 
Philadelphia  architecture.” 

That  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Councils  that  the  College  should 
be  built  of  Pennsylvania  marble,  if  possible  to  procure  it,  is  evident 
from  their  whole  course  of  action  in  reference  to  the  subject.  Con¬ 
tracts  were  made  with  the  proprietors  of  Pennsylvania  quarries,  for  a 
supply  of  Pennsylvania  marble;  and  it  was  not  until  it  was  found  to 
be  impossible  for  those  proprietors  to  furnish  it  from  their  quarries  in 
this  State,  in  sufficient  quantities  and  of  sufficient  quality  and  dimen¬ 
sions,  that  resort  was  had  to  Massachusetts.  In  support  of  what  he 
says,  the  undersigned  will  refer  to  the  following  testimony: — 

In  a  report  made  to  the  Building  Committee  of  Councils  by  Mr. 
Walters,  the  architect,  dated  December  23,  1833,  he  says: — 

“  Contracts  have  been  entered  into  on  very  advantageous  terms  for 
all  the  marble  required  in  the  construction  of  the  College,  with  the 
following  gentlemen — Messrs.  Jacobs  and  Corning,  Davis  Henderson, 
John  Brooks  and  John  M.  Davis  and  Co.  The  quarries  belonging  to 
these  gentlemen  are  all  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  within 
twenty-six  miles  of  Philadelphia.  They  have  been  actively  employed 
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in  furnishing  marble,  under  their  respective  contracts,  during  the  last 
four  months.  The  quality  of  that  already  delivered  is  very  superior.” 

Again,  Mr.  Struthers,  in  his  testimony,  says : — 

“I  believe  that  the  contractors  of  the  College  would  have  used 
Pennsylvania  marble  instead  of  eastern,  if  it  could  have  been  obtained. 
To  my  knowledge,  the  Councils  at  first  invited  proposals  for  furnishing 
Pennsylvania  marble  for  the  use  of  the  College,  and  finding  that 
Pennsylvania  marble  could  not  be  obtained,  a  quarry  was  purchased 
in  Massachusetts.” 

Mr.  Souder  says: — “  I  believe  that  the  marble  used  in  the  erection 
of  the  College  was  purchased  as  cheaply  and  upon  as  good  terms  as 
it  could  have  been  procured;  all  the  materials  used  in  the  erection  of 
the  College,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  were  purchased  upon 
as  good  terms  as  they  could  have  been  obtained,  and  of  men  without 
respect  to  politics.” 

When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  above  named  gentlemen, 
were  the  witnesses  of  the  majority,  and  the  only  ones  that  gave  tes¬ 
timony  as  to  the  source  whence  the  marble  was  obtained,  and  the 
price  at  which  it  was  purchased,  the  undersigned  thinks  that  all  will 
he  willing  to  acquit  the  Councils  of  the  charge  of  extravagance  in  the 
purchase  of  materials  for  the  College,  or  of  using  the  marble  of  other 
States  in  preference  to  that  of  Pennsylvania,  when  the  latter  could  be 
procured. 

The  undersigned  will  now  examine  that  part  of  the  report  of  the 
majority  which  speaks  of  the  investments  of  the  Girard  Fund.  It  is 
in  substance,  as  follows  : — 

“It  appears  in  the  return  of  the  College  Fund  to  the  Committee, 
that  there  are  5,331  shares  of  United  States  Bank  stock,  and  for  which 
it  is  to  be  presumed  they  (the  Councils)  paid  the  value  of  the  stock  in 
Mr.  Girard’s  money,  100  dollars  per  share,  which  would  be,  533,100 
dollars,  at  this  time  worth  comparatively  nothing.  The  Bank  of  the 
United  States  of  Pennsylvania  was  incorporated  in  1836,  consequently 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Girard.  By  whose  authority  was  this  money 
invested  in  this  stock,  or  by  whose  and  what  authority  was  the  72,200 
dollars  invested  in  city  stocks,  and  the  $636,050  48  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  5’s?” 

The  undersigned  has  only  to  say  in  answer  to  the  above,  that  since 
the  death  of  Mr.  Girard,  the  Councils  have  not  changed  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  a  single  dollar  of  his  estate;  every  thing  is  precisely  as  he 
left  it ;  the  United  States  Bank  stock  he  owned  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  as  well  as  the  City  Loan,  and  State  5’s ;  and  in  that  way  he 
bequeathed  to  the  city  in  trust.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
true,  has  been  incorporated  by  the  State  since  Mr.  Girard’s  death, 
yet  all  know  that  the  stockholders  of  the  old  bank  (with  the  exception 
of  the  General  Government,)  became  the  stockholders  of  the  new, 
without  any  formal  transfer  of  the  stock  whatever;  and,  therefore,  the 
reply  to  the  question  of  the  majority — “  by  whose  authority  was  this 
money  invested  in  this  stock,”  is,  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Girard 
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himself.  Had  the  Councils  taken  upon  themselves  to  change  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Girard’s  money,  and  a  loss  had  been  the  consequence, 
they  might  then  have  been  charged,  (and  with  much  more  justice 
than  at  present,)  with  an  assumption  of  authority  in  doing  so.  What 
better  right  had  the  Councils,  by  the  will  of  Mr.  Girard,  to  dispose  of 
the  stocks  he  left  them  in  trust,  and  invest  the  money  in  other  securi¬ 
ties,  than  they  had  to  let  it  remain  where  Mr.  Girard  himself  placed 
it?  If  it  had  been  the  desire  of  Mr.  Girard  that  the  investment  of  his 
money  should  have  been  changed;  that  his  bank,  city,  and  State 
stock  should  be  sold,  and  bonds,  mortgages  or  real  estate  purchased 
with  the  money,  would  he  not  so  have  expressed  it  in  his  will?  Most 
undoubtedly  he  would.  Therefore,  if  blame  is  to  be  attached  to  any 
one,  for  the  unfortunate  investment  of  the  College  fund,  it  is  Mr.  Gi¬ 
rard  himself,  and  not  the  City  Councils. 

The  undersigned  will  now,  in  conclusion,  advert  to  that  passage 
in  the  report  of  the  majority,  which  refers  to  the  political  portion  of 
the  testimony.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

“  Political  favoritism,  too,  seems  to  have  had  its  influence  in  this 
drama.  How  extensive  it  has  been  carried  on,  the  investigation  of 
the  subject,  limited  as  it  necessarily  has  been  by  your  Committee, 
does  not  appear.” 

That  the  majority  should  have  touched  so  slightly  on  a  part  of  the 
investigation,  (foreign  it  is  true  to  the  matter  at  issue,  but  upon  which 
many  witnesses  were  examined,)  is  to  the  undersigned,  a  matter  of 
some  surprise,  unless  they  looked  upon  it  in  the  light  he  did,  as  a 
most  signal  failure,  and  thought  the  less  they  said  about  it  the  better. 
It  is  true  they  succeeded  in  proving,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses ,  a  few  men  were  employed  on  account  of  their  politics ;  and 
that  perhaps  tivo  men  in  ten  years  had  been  discharged  for  the  same 
reason.  But  they  also  succeeded  in  proving,  most  conclusively,  by 
all  the  witnesses  who  testified  on  the  subject,  that  from  the  time  of 
the  commencement  of  the  College  up  to  the  present  day,  men  of  both 
political  parties  have  been  employed  to  work  there.  One  witness 
swears  that  he  has  known  political  friends  of  the  Councils  discharged 
for  want  of  employment,  when  political  enemies,  who  were  the  same 
kind  of  workmen,  were  retained.  Mr.  Souder,  who  was  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  College  for  nine  years,  (during  six  of  which  he  had  the 
employment  of  most  of  the  men  who  worked  at  the  building,)  was 
himself  opposed  politically  to  the  Councils,  and  known  to  be  so  at 
the  time  of  his  election.  None  of  the  witnesses  said  they  ever  knew 
of  any  inducement  being  held  out  to  men  who  worked  at  the  College, 
to  vote  a  particular  ticket.  Upon  an  examination  of  the  check-roll, 
it  appeared  that  fewer  men  wrere  employed  to  work  at  the  College 
about  the  time  of  an  election,  than  perhaps  at  any  other  season  of 
the  year,  except  mid-winter.  And  the  undersigned  is  of  the  opinion, 
that  an  examination  of  the  testimony  will  satisfy  any  one  whose 
mind  is  open  to  conviction,  that  in  employing  men  in  the  erection  of 
the  College,  the  Councils  have  been  most  singularly  liberal  towards 
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their  political  opponents.  The  undersigned  most  respectfully  submits 
to  the  consideration  of  the  House,  the  foregoing,  as  his  views  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  report  of  the  majority  of  the  committee. 

WM.  A.  CRABB. 


